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Volta Redonda— 


Brazils Big New Steel Plant Symbolizes 
The Country's Industrial “Coming of Age” 


CROSS 1,250 acres of once sandy 

pastoral land in the broad valley of 
the Paraiba River the decade-old dream 
of Brazil is coming true. That dream is 
the $65,000,000 Volta Redonda steel 
plant, the giant symbol of Brazil’s indus- 
trial coming-of-age. 

Today, the rolling green hills around 
Volta Redonda, only 90 miles from Rio, 
reverberate with the clanking of metal 
and the hiss of steam-driven construc- 
tion equipment. Thousands of Brazilian 
workmen, straw-hatted against the hot 
sun, are busy digging out foundations, 
pouring concrete, assembling and install- 
ing machinery, and, in general, hasten- 
ing the completion of the biggest single 
industrial project in Brazil’s history as 
fast as wartime conditions will allow. 

To the Brazilian people who have 
eagerly watched the unfolding of this 
mighty technological drama, Volta Re- 
donda represents much more than just 
a steel mill. It epitomizes in its long 
concrete walls, its towering stacks, and 
its complex machines the culmination of 
their hopes for changing Brazil from a 
predominantly agrarian nation to a 
modern industrial society. Volta Re- 
donda alone could give additional power 
to the United Nations during this war. 


Challenging Test 


All the American republics are watch- 
ing the Volta Redonda development, too, 
for it is a challenging test of industriali- 
zation in tropical regions. Social and 
economic theorists long have voiced the 
belief that heavy industry could “never 
come to the Tropics,” but Brazilians, 
backed by American technical and finan- 
cial assistance, are out to prove them 
wrong. And the results to date are satis- 
factory. 

All of this, of course, is not to say that 
the mammoth Volta Redonda plant is 
ready to start producing its annual peak 
capacity of 350,000 tons of steel ingot 
tomorrow. Building anything new in the 
midst of mankind’s toughest war is a dif- 
ficult job at best, and an undertaking of 
the size and scope of Volta Redonda, far 
distant over hazardous sea routes from 
its North American suppliers of equip- 
ment, is just that much harder to com- 
plete. But progress is being made, and 
Officials hope to have the big coke ovens 
with the war-vital byproducts plant in 
operation early next year and the whole 
project working by the end of 1944, 





By Lieut. Col. Macepo Soarks § 
Sitva, Brazilian Army Engineer 
and Director of the Volta Re- 
donda Steel-Plant Project 


Startling Panorama 


Entering Volta Redonda is like going 
into a new Brazil. Side by side with the 
sleepy, whistle-stop village of Volta Re- 
donda, the plant forms a startling con- 
trast of the modern world to the old. 
Along miles of tracks which crisscross 
the huge plant site, squat yard engines 
shuttle freight cars loaded with mate- 
rials. Big, powerful locomotive-cranes 
lift tons of heavy equipment from car 
to building with featherweight ease, and 
heavy mechanized earth-moving equip- 
ment, rail-mounted, preparing additional 
building sites, sinks great steel jaws into 
the ground, pulling out vast amounts of 
dirt with each bite. 

This is all new, exciting, challenging to 


Machinery arriving at Volta Redonda plant. 


“ Brazilians. Never before in Brazil has 


there been such a large concentration of 
modern construction equipment in one 
place, and Brazilians have learned read- 
ily how to use their machines well. They 
have smoothed the land (already have 
moved an estimated three-fifths of the 
necessary 2,500,000 yards of earth), have 
laid foundations, erected many of the re- 
inforced concrete structures, have broken 
ground for others. Lights blaze far into 
the night at the new water pump-house 
where engineers are rushing the comple- 
tion of the drainage station before the 
high tides of the adjacent Paraiba River 
set in. 

Unlike United States plants which are 
made of structural steel, Volta Redonda 
will be built of reinforced concrete, owing 
to Brazil’s lack of steel. While this proc- 
ess takes considerably longer to build 
(incidentally, nearly all Brazilian build- 
ings, including apartment houses, are 
made of reinforced concrete), officials ex- 
pect to have all the concrete work, in- 
cluding the giant, mile-long rolling mill, 
finished within a year. 





Courtesy C. I. A. A. 
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Powerful Influence 


The United States is doing its share to 
help its Good Neighbor and ally, Brazil, 
fulfill its industrial ambitions. In 1940, 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington 
made available $20,000,000 in credits for 
the purchase of equipment in the United 
States, and subsequently boosted this 
amount to $45,000,000. Volta Redonda, 
started almost at the same time that 
war came to the Americas, has had to 
face the complications of total world con- 
flict. Neverthless, the Brazilian project 
has been accorded the highest possible 
priorities on equipment by the United 
States, American experts have been sent 
there to supply the technical “know- 
how,” and cargo space has been allotted 
for regular shipments. But Hitler’s U- 
boats have done their best to interfere 
with the program. 

Undaunted, however, Brazilians are 
going ahead rapidly with their building. 
They are keenly aware of the powerful 
influence that Volta Redonda will exert 
in Brazilian life. They believe that heavy 
industry will usher in a new era of 
progress and productive knowledge, with 
an accompanying rise in Brazil’s stand- 
ard of living. Far-visioned, they look to 
generally improved social conditions aris- 
ing from the plant’s operation. At Volta 
Redonda today many of the project’s 
estimated 14,000 workmen are getting 
medical and dental care for the first time 
in their lives at the small, but modernly 
equipped, hospital. 


Workers’ Community 


Growing up simultaneously with the 
steel plant is a model workers’ low-cost- 
housing community of 1,600 trim, brick 
and concrete houses. It is called Santa 
Cecilia, and it is complete even to a tiny 
400-seat motion-picture theater. Ulti- 
mately, Santa Cecilia will house all of the 
4,625 men and their families who will be 
needed to operate the plant. These mod- 
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Courtesy CC. I. A, A, 


Volta Redonda: General view of the construction—from the water pump station near the 


Paraiba River. 


ern, sanitary homes, built by the com- 
pany, will be rented to the workers at 
reasonable prices. Streets of the com- 
munity are numbered like those in New 
York City. The main thoroughfare, for 
example, is called 33d Street, but 42d 
Street, unlike its famous Manhattan 
counterpart, will be a quiet, landscaped 
residential section. 

One of the innovations instituted at 
Volta Redonda is payment by check. 
Workers heretofore have been paid in 
cash, but the company believes that 
check payment will acquaint the men 
with modern banking methods and in- 
duce savings. For the employees, the 
company has provided fields for “foot- 
ball,” the favorite Brazilian soccer-like 


Courtesy C. I, A. A. 


Some of the homes in the village section of Santa Cecilia. 





sport. Fresh vegetables for the em- 
ployees are grown in Victory gardens 
located behind the village, and herds of 
cows, grazing peacefully in the valley 
pastures, provide milk for the community 
which is delivered in little, horse-drawn 
carts. 


Eye to the Future 


Volta Redonda was designed with an 
eye to the future. Although initially the 
plan is to build only one blast furnace, 
provision has been made for the installa- 
tion of three additional furnaces if the 
demand justifies, so that the mill ulti- 
mately could produce 1,000,000 tons of 
rolled steel a year. That is the long- 
range goal of Volta Redonda, but today’s 
emergency has shifted the emphasis to 
the realistic task of finishing first things 
first. 

Nearest completion now is the coke 
plant with its 55 rows of coking cham- 
bers. The plant is militarily important 
because of the coke, used in foundries, 
and its byproducts—toluol for TNT, xylol 
for explosives, benzol for motor fuel, and 
others. An 8-ton coke pusher, made in 
the United States, has been installed, and 
workers are carefully finishing the jig- 
saw-puzzle assembly of tons of odd- 
shaped refractory bricks. In one lift 
alone there are 137 varishaped bricks, 
and for the ovens a maze of 860 different 
shapes must be unscrambled and set in 
place by hand. All these special bricks, 
plus silica clay for the mortar, are com- 
ing from the United States. 


Stimulates All Industry 


Located on the main line of the Bra- 
zilian Central Railway between Rio de 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo (Brazil’s Detroit), 
Volta Redonda, as the basic industry, will 
be able to furnish structural steel to 
shipbuilders in the Brazilian capital and 

(Continued on p. 29) 
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HILEAN MINES now produce more 

than two-thirds of South America’s 
coal, but Chile’s growing industries are 
demanding more. With outside sources 
closed to some extent by the shortage of 
shipping, Chile is looking toward in- 
creased production from its chief semi- 
bituminous mines, Lota and Schwager, 
in the Departments of Lota and Coronel, 
in the central zone. Eighty-three per- 
cent of the semibituminous coal pro- 
duced in Chile comes from this area. 

In 1938, South America produced 
3,339,000 metric tons of coal of this 
total, 2,044,000 metric tons were mined 
in Chile. While this quantity may seem 
small in comparison with world output 
of 1,469,000,000 tons in that year, and 
the quality is admittedly not the best, 
Chilean coal is important locally. Coal 
fills most of Chile’s fuel needs, as no 
crude oil is produced in the country. 
Imports of fuel oil and Diesel oil in 1942 
amounted to 4,493,845 and 379,660 
barrels, respectively; imports in 1941 in- 
cluded 5,053,923 barrels of fuel oil and 
345,942 barrels of Diesel oil. 


Rationing Measures 


Exploitation of the semibituminous 
coal deposits of Chile’s central zone be- 
gan as early as 1840 and kept pace with 
industrial development until January 
1939, when one of the principal mines 
was damaged by an earthquake. In 
1938 there had been a stockpile of 150,- 
000 tons, or about 1 month’s supply, but 
in 1939 supplies were so low that it be- 
came necessary to create a committee 
to ration coal. An explosion at the 
Schwager mine in March 1940 made the 
situation even more serious, and the 
Rationing Committee was forced to im- 
pose further brakes on consumption. 

It is generally considered that the Ra- 
tioning Committee (composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Ministry of Fomento, 
the principal coal producers, and con- 
sumers) has done a good job. Directed 
by decree to establish “maximum quotas 
for the sale of coal to different consum- 
ers,” the committee meets once a month 
for this purpose. One of the most val- 
uable functions of the group has been 
to meet emergencies by borrowing coal 
from one consumer to care for another’s 
critical need until deliveries can be made 
by the coal companies. The railways 
have been called upon frequently to assist 
in this way, as they ordinarily have 
larger stocks than other consumers— 





By Catuerine B. Wetcn, Industrial 
Projects Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


about a 7 days’ supply. There is no ap- 
preciable amount of undistributed coal 
on hand at any time, as coal is loaded 
into cars and vessels about as fast as it 
leaves the mines. 


Effects of Shortage 


Chief domestic consumers are the 
State Railways, manufacturing plants, 
gas and electric industries, merchant ma- 
rine, mining and metals industry, ard 
the nitrate interests. Service has al- 
ready been discontinued on a number of 
trains, and most private dwellings lack 
heat generated by coal. Large apart- 
ment houses in Santiago are supposedly 
kept at a temperature of 62° F., but ac- 
tually they are colder, as the heat is cut 
off for a part of each day. 

Copper-mining companies in the San- 
tiago and Valparaiso areas have com- 
plained of the threat of dissatisfaction of 
workers resulting from a quota for heat- 
ing which they say is only one-third of 
the absolute minimum needed. Further 
restrictions on consumption by industries 
would seriously affect the economy of the 
country and would necessitate the im- 
portation of essential goods now manu- 
factured in Chile. 

As one-half of Chile’s electricity is gen- 
erated from coal-produced steam, re- 
quiring an average of 500,000 metric tons 
a year, a commission has been appointed 
to reduce the consumption of electric 
power. 


Production and Trade 


Chilean production, imports, and ex- 
ports of coal for 1938-42, inclusive, to- 
gether with quantities rationed to in- 
dustries in the past 3 years, are shown 
in the table below: 


{In gross metric tons] 























Year | Production ev ane sag Imports | Exports 

} } 

| | | 
9008...) ROM TNE Tak... .--ce 382} 58,120 
9600......} 1,0 EE [nneenccocecs 16| 35, 502 
1940._....| 1,933,618 | 1,844,408 | 220,856 | 32,175 
1941.__| 2,047,947 | 2,055,402 | 68,950 | 49, 877 

1942 215, 8 | 1, 952 


, 089 18, 918 86, 446 





Coal Beds Under Sea 


Mining problems in Chile’s central zone 
are complicated by the location of the 
coal beds under the sea. The average 
depth of the sea in this district is about 
100 feet, and the coal seams are pro- 
tected by a series of sandstone beds. 
Ventilation is a major problem: it is re- 
ported that the Schwager mine produces 
about 100,000 cubic meters of gas daily, 
and, of the 6,500 cubic meters of air cir- 
culated every minute, the returning air 
has a 1 percent gas content. The badly 
faulted condition of the seams adds to 
the mining difficulties. 

The Compafiia Carbonifera e Indus- 
trial de Lota (Lota Coal & Industrial Co.) 
which in September 1942 celebrated the 
90th anniversary of its founding, owns 
and operates two mines, Lota and Cura- 
nilahue. These mines produce some 42 
percent and 10 percent, respectively, of 
the total Chilean coal output. The Lota 
mine is located south of the city of Con- 
cepcion, and the coal now being mined 
comes from seams slightly more than 3 
miles from the shore line under the sea; 
the seams extend almost 5 miles north 
to south. From three main shafts into 
the mine, coal comes from 22 sections; a 
fourth shaft is not yet in full operation. 

Production of the relatively small 
Curanilahue mine, operated by the Lota 
Co., has shown great improvement since 
1938. Composed of 7 sections, this mine 
is located some 30 miles south of the Lota 
mine. 


Schwager Mine 


South of the city of Concepcion on the 
Bay of Arauco is the mine of the Com- 
pafiia Carbonifera y de Fundicién 
Schwager (Schwager Coal & Foundry 
Co.). Extending about 114 miles north to 
south, the seams of the Schwager mine 
are a little more than 6 miles from the 
shore line. Operations are through four 
parallel inclined shafts, placed close to- 
gether, which extend on a dip of approx- 
imately 15 degrees to a vertical depth 
of 330 meters below sea level. Two of 
these shafts are used as air outlets from 
the mine, the other two as air intakes 
and as exits for the coal. The Schwager 
mine has eight sections in operation. 

There are only two other mines of any 
importance in the central zone. Both 
are small, producing about 158,226 gross 
metric tons in 1942. 

(Continued on p. 26) 
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New Aspects of Mexico’s 


SUGAR Situation 


Based on Report From the American Embassy, Mexico, D. F. 


HE SUGAR SITUATION in Mex- 

ico has changed somewhat in re- 
cent months. At the beginning of 1943, 
with acreage increased nearly 10 percent, 
it was believed that there would be not 
only an adequate supply of sugar for do- 
mestic consumption but also an ample 
carry-over; however, because of weather 
conditions, labor problems, and insuffi- 
cient agricultural machinery, this year’s 
crop of sugarcane was not so large as last 
year’s, though it was well ahead of any 
year previous to 1942. 


Consumption Hits New High 


Mexico’s sugar consumption, as well 
as production, has increased to a great 
extent in recent years, and the 1943 con- 
sumption estimate of 479,500 short tons 
of refined sugar and 110,230 tons of “pi- 
loncillo,” unrefined brown sugar, is the 
highest in the history of the country. 

Annual per capita consumption is ap- 
proximately 55 pounds as compared with 
31 pounds in 1932 and 37 pounds during 
the period 1933-37. About 80 percent 
of consumption is in the form of re- 
fined sugar, and the remaining 20 per- 
cent is “piloncillo.” 

“Piloncillo” is a native product which 
has been used in Mexico for many years. 
It was a favorite article in the diet of 
the people before refined white sugar 





was known to them, and, as it is cheaper 
than refined sugar, it is still consumed 
by the lowest-income groups. 


Sharp Rise Noted 


The amount of refined white sugar 
consumed in Mexico has risen from 108,- 
000 tons in 1921 to an estimated 479,500 
tons in 1943. During the past 10 years 
it has increased to a marked degree—the 
average for the 5-year period 1933-37 was 
263,554 tons, and for the period 1938-42, 
389,123 tons. 

Refined sugar consumed by the gen- 
eral public in Mexico is of three types— 
first grade refined; a second grade 
termed “plantation granulated”; and a 
third, used in minor quantities, called 
“mascabado,” which resembles’ the 
brown sugar known in the United States. 

The increase in refined white-sugar 
consumption per capita in Mexico can be 
attributed to change in dietary habits, 
more adequate modes of transportation, 
and a possible increase in cash expendi- 
tures for food. It can also be described 
as due in part to the policy of the Na- 
tional Union of Sugar Producers in 
maintaining warehouse stocks in many 
localities—for, despite improvement in 
road transportation, many sections of the 
country are still almost isolated during 
the rainy season. 


American-made tractor in the sugarcane fields of Hacienda “El Mante” in the Xicotencatl 


district of Mexico. 
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While there has been some increase 
in the consumption of “piloncillo,” it has 
not kept pace with refined sugar. In 
the 5-year period 1938-42 approximately 
107,000 tons of “piloncillo” were con- 
sumed, compared with an average of 
69,000 tons during the preceding 5-year 
period. 


Producers’ Union 


In February 1932, a union of sugar pro- 
ducers was formed under the name 
“Union Nacional de Productores de Azu- 
car, S. A. de C. V.” (National Union of 
Sugar Producers), which controls about 
98 percent of the production of refined 
sugar in Mexico. It is a joint stock 
company composed of producers, who 
operate with Government representation. 
Prior to 1932, the sugar mills sold sugar 
wherever they could, and in consequence 
there were overlapping hauls and freight 
wastes. The Union takes possession of 
the sugar at the mill warehouses, and, 
from then on, direction is given to all 
movement and sale. Prices are fixed and 
freight rates equalized. 

The Union’s efforts to provide contin- 
uous supplies of sugar throughout Mexico 
at steady and uniform prices have met 
with success. 

The Union does not control the pro- 
duction of “piloncillo,” which is made by 
small producers in widely scattered lo- 
cations and tends to be consumed close 
to the place of production. 


Produced in Many States 


Sugarcane is produced in varying 
quantities in nearly every State in Mex- 
ico. The States having the largest area 
cultivated to sugarcane, in order of im- 
portance, are: Veracruz, Sinaloa, Puebla, 
Tamaulipas, Jalisco,and Morelos. Since 
1937 all these states have increased their 
production, the greatest increases taking 
place in Veracruz, Jalisco, Puebla, and 
Morelos. 


Ranks Fourth in Value 


In point of area, sugarcane ranks 


seventh among all cultivated crops in — 


Mexico, and it is fourth in value. 
The area of land in Mexico devoted to 
the cultivation of sugarcane has in- 
creased from 86,520 hectares ‘(hectare 
2.471 acres) in 1936-37 to an estimated 
138,619 hectares in 1942-43, the largest 
area ever planted to that crop in any 
one year. The average in the 5-year 
period 1936-37 to 1941-42 was 104,434 
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hectares, slightly more than 35 percent 
larger than the average area of 76,413 
hectares in the preceding 5-year period. 

The production of sugarcane has like- 
wise increased, but, because of varia- 
tions in yield, the largest acreage has 
not always produced the biggest crop. 
The average production in the period 
1932-33 to 1936-37 was 3,863,000 tons, as 
compared with the 5,762,000 tons in 
the 5-year period 1937-38 to 1941-42. 
The greatest production of sugarcane 
was in 1941-42 when it was estimated at 
7,496,000 tons. This year’s production, 
1942-43, is estimated at 7,189,000 tons. 

Although final estimates are not avail- 
able, indications are that the yield of 
cane in 1942—43 will be about 47,050 kilo- 
grams (kilogram=2.2046 pounds) per 
hectare. This is about 14 percent below 
the 1941-42 record yield of 53,731 kilo- 
grams per hectare, but only 5.5 percent 
below the average yield for the period 
1937-38 to 1941-42. 

Yields of cane have been highest in 
the larger producing areas where grow- 
ing conditions are more favorable and 
better methods of cultivation are used. 


Percentages of Sugar Obtained 


In Mexico, 100 tons of cane yield 
around 20 tons of sugar, about half re- 
fined and half “native” sugar. 

The percentage of refined sugar ob- 


tained from an average of 5,762,000 tons 

of sugarcane by the Mexican sugar mills 

in the 5-year period 1937-38 to 1941-42 

Tasie I.-—Area, Yield, and Production of Sugarcane, Mexico, and Percentage of Refined 
Sugar and ‘‘Piloncillo” in Crop Years 1956-87 to 1942-438, Inclusive 








: Percentage Percentage 
Year Area Yield | reeenetane | ofrefined | of “pilon- 
. sugar cillo 
Kilograms 
Hectares per hectare Short tons 
1936-37 86, 520 46, 885 4, 471, 468 8. 63 9. 27 
1937-38 87, 294 | 47, 337 4, 554, 990 9. 20 9.78 
1938-39 ; 93, 672 48, 638 5, 022, 058 9. 46 9. 99 
1939-40 98, 346 | 50, 565 5, 481, 571 9. 75 9.79 
1940-41 ‘ 116, 300 | 48, 817 6, 258, 196 9. 22 9. 80 
1941-42 126, 556 | 53, 731 7, 495, 555 9. 16 9.75 
1942-43 ! 138, 619 47, 050 7, 189, 297 9. 53 10. 00 
1 Estimated. 
Source: Area, yield, and production of sugarcane from Direeci6n General de la Economia Rural, and percentage 
figures calculated from data compiled by that agency. 





Hacienda scene near Tepic, Nayarit, Mexico 
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General view of Los Mochis sugar mill, Mexico 


was 9.36. This was approximately the 
same as in the preceding 5-year period 
when average production was 3,863,000 
tons. In general the trend has been 
upward, the percentage ranging from 
8.54 to 9.75. These percentages are low 
compared with those obtained in the 
principal sugar-producing countries. 
During the 10-year period 1931-40 Pu- 
erto Rico averaged 11.37 percent and 
Cuba 10.5 percent. 

The percentage of “piloncillo” ob- 
tained from sugarcane was slightly 
higher—about 9.82 for the 5-year period 
1937-38 to 1941-42. 

Percentages of refined sugar and “pi- 
loncillo” for the crop years 1936-37 to 
1941-42 and the estimate for 1943 are 
shown in Table I. 


Facts About Production 


Refined sugar is produced by the large 
commercial sugar mills in the most im- 
portant producing areas, while the 
greater portion of “piloncillo” comes from 
small mills in the smaller areas of pro- 
duction. 

For the 5-year period 1937-38 to 1941- 
42, an average of 5,762,474 short tons of 
sugarcane were harvested per year. Of 
this amount, only 3,968,658 tons were 
used in producing refined sugar. The 
rest was used as follows: 1,097,442 tons 
for “piloncillo”; 696,374 tons for propa- 
gation stock, production of alcohol and 
“aguardiente,” direct human consump- 
tion, and miscellaneous purposes. As 
production of sugarcane increased, the 
proportion for each of the above pur- 
poses has increased accordingly. The 
1942-43 estimate indicates a total pro- 
duction of about 7,189,296 tons of sugar- 
cane, including 4,764,236 tons used for 
making refined sugar, about 1,102,300 
tons for making “piloncillo,” and about 
1,322,760 tons for miscellaneous purposes. 

(Continued on p. 17) 
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Argentina 


Transport and Communication 


Activities of Mercantile Fleet.—Ar- 
gentina’s State Mercantile Fleet, which 
was created in August 1941, has in- 
creased the number of its ships to 38, 
totaling 200,000 tons gross, reports a 
foreign transportation publication. Up 
to August 7 of this year, it is stated, the 
fleet had made 280 trips and carried ap- 
proximately 1,500,000 tons of general 
cargo. 


Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange.—The exchange market in 
Brazil continued steady throughout Sep- 
tember, and in view of the continuing 
excess of exports over imports, a plenti- 
ful supply of exchange was offered by 
exporters. All exchange requirements 
were readily met and some commercial 
banks sold exchange at rates lower than 
those quoted by the Bank of Brazil. 

Income-Tax Law Revised.—By decree 
law No. 5844 of September 23, the in- 
come-tax law was revised. The prin- 
cipal changes related to increased taxa- 
tion on individual and business incomes. 
The basic progressive rate on individual 
incomes of 200,000 cruzeiros ($10,000) 
and above was increased, and an addi- 
tional tax is to be applied for the years 
1944 and 1945. The revised progressive 
tax, including the additional tax, ranges 
from 15 percent on incomes of 200,000 
cruzeiros ($10,000) to 30 percent on in- 
comes of 700,000 cruzeiros ($35,000) 
and above. The tax on profits of busi- 
ness enterprises was raised from 6 to 8 
percent. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


United States Purchasing Commission 
and Official Entities Thereof Exempted 
From Stamp Taxes and State Export 
Duties and Industrial and Professional 
Tazes.—The United States Purchasing 
Commission in Brazil, and its official en- 
tities (Rubber Development Corporation, 
Metals Reserve Co., Defense Supplies 
Corporation, and Commodity Credit 
Corporation) have been exempted from 
the Brazilian stamp tax (on documents) 
and from the State export duties and 
industrial and professional taxes by cir- 
cular No. 12 dated April 9, 1943, issued 
by the Ministry of Finance and promul- 
gated in the Diario Oficial of April 12, 
1943, Rio de Janeiro. 

Fruit: Export Taxes Created—The 
Brazilian Executive Fruit Commission 
has established export taxes on various 
fruits by resolution No. 3, dated March 
19, 1943, published in the Diario Oficial 


of March 25, 1943, Rio de Janeiro. The 
proceeds of these taxes will be deposited 
at the Bank of Brazil and credited to the 
account of the Commission. 

The taxes on fruit destined for expor- 
tation are as follows: Lemons, 1 cruzeiro 
per export case; oranges, mandarins or 
tangerines, and pineapples, 0.50 cruzeiro 
per case; bananas, 0.30 cruzeiro per 
crate; pineapples, 0.25 cruzeiro per one- 
half case; and bananas, 0.20 cruzeiro per 
bunch. 

The collection of these export taxes at 
Rio de Janeiro will be made by the Bank 
of Brazil on shipments authorized by the 
Commission and by the bank’s agencies 
in localities where the Commission has 
established regional delegates, when the 
latter have authorized the shipment. No 
shipment will be permitted to be loaded 
without proof that the corresponding 
export tax been paid. 


[See also FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
November 20, 1943.] 


Brazilian Commercial Office Estab- 
lished in Paraguay.—The Brazilian Min- 
istry of Labor, Commerce, and Industry 








The Cover Picture 
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At Volta Redonda 


Our cover picture this week 
serves to illustrate the feature 
article beginning on page 3. The 
scene is in one of the big new 
buildings at the Volta Redonda 
steel plant, an enterprise on which 
the Brazilian people are, with 
evident justice, placing sanguine 
hopes of national industrial ad- 
vance. The machinery being 
placed in the building here shown 
comes from the United States, and, 
thus, as Lieut. Col. Soares e Silva 
emphasizes in his discussion, it 
represents an embodiment of the 
spirit of soundly based and mutu- 
ally advantageous cooperation in 
this Hemisphere. 

This photograph has been fur- 
nished by the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs. 
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recently established a commercial office 
(Escritorio de Propaganda e Expansao 
Commercial do Brasil) in Asuncion, Par. 
aguay. The office is located in temporary 
quarters, but the lease or purchase of 
quarters in the center of the city js 
planned, to which will move not only 
the newly created commercial office, but 
also the Brazilian Consulate, the Brazil. 
ian Steamship Co., and the Brazilian- 
Paraguayan Chamber of Commerce 
which is in the process of organization. 

The functions of the commercial office 
are: To establish business contact be- 
tween commercial and industrial firms 
of Paraguay and those of Brazil; to dis- 
seminate information on Brazil; to ad- 
vertise Brazilian products; to intervene 
in commercial disputes concerning Bra- 
zilian firms; and to foster the closest 
possible commercial relations between 
Brazil and Paraguay. 


British West 


Indies 


Economic Conditions 
SITUATION IN BARBADOS 


The arrival of considerable shipping 
made possible the replenishment of 
stocks by local merchants in Barbados, 
and as a result business during Septem- 
ber was better than during the preceding 
month. Provisions, drygoods, household 
articles, and one of the largest consign- 
ments of lumber ever to be unloaded in 
Barbados, arrived in the early part of 
the month. Even though a percentage 
of the goods were reloaded for other des- 
tinations, Barbados received a fair share. 
Notwithstanding these arrivals, stocks of 
many items are still limited, and banks 
report comparatively large balances by 
merchants because of their inability to 
make purchases abroad. 


AGRICULTURE 


As a result of the increased shipping, 
large quantities of molasses and sugar 
were moved. The new sugarcane crop 
throughout the island was smaller than 
usual at that time of the year but was 
expected to respond quickly to rains. 

The cotton-growing season opened 
September 1, on which date applications 
for seed to plant almost 800 acres were 
received. It was estimated that further 
applications might.bring the total plant- 
ing for the year up to 1,000 acres. No 
boll weevil has been found for the past 
four seasons. 

The spring crop of sweetpotatoes har- 
vested during the month under review 
was sold as soon as it was offered. 

Large acreages of corn were planted 
and under present conditions there 
should be no difficulty in marketing a 
large crop. 
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The Government cassava factory re- 
portedly is well established, and flour for 
home consumption and livestock meal is 
peing produced. 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Oranges Exempted From Special Ex- 
cise Tax.—Oranges imported into Canada 
from countries subject to the general 
tariff rates are exempted from the spe- 
cial excise tax of 3 percent ad valorem 
which now applies to such imports by an 
order in council passed on October 28 
and made retroactive to September 15, 
1943. 

It is understood that this action was 
taken to reduce the landed cost in 
Canada of oranges imported from 
Mexico. 

Imports from the United States being 
liable to most-favored-nation treatment 
are not subject to the special excise tax. 

[For previous announcement of the duty 
and tax-free entry of oranges from the United 


States, see ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
August 14, 1943.| 


Animal Glue and Synthetic-Resin 
Glue: Separate Tariff Classifications An- 
nounced.—-By an order in council effec- 
tive November 1, 1943, two new Cana- 
dian tariff items are created, designated 
as items 23lc and 231d. These cover an- 
imal glue and synthetic-resin glue, re- 
spectively, and thereby cancel the July 
provision for “glue, n. 0. p.” (item ex 232). 

Animal glue will continue to be duty 
free when imported from countries en- 
titled to the intermediate or British pref- 
erential tariffs and dutiable at 25 per- 
cent ad valorem and 5 cents per pound 
when imported under the general tariff. 

Actually animal glue imported from 
the United States has been accorded 
duty-free entry in Canada since May 
1942 under a series of orders in council 
which change either phraseology of an 
order or the tariff classification. 

The exemption from the war exchange 
tax of 10 percent ad valorem, first 
announced in the original order estab- 
lishing the duty-free concession, is con- 
tinued in this latest order. 

Synthetic-resin glue was not sepa- 
rately classified in the tariff previous 
to.the above order. The ad valorem 
rates under the newly established item 
are 20 percent on imports from the 
United States and other countries sub- 
ject to the intermediate tariff, 15 percent 
under the British preferential, and 25 
percent under the general tariff. 

Imports of synthetic-resin glue are not 
exempted from the war exchange tax. 


Transport and Communication 


Operations of National Railways.— 
Operating revenues, operating expenses, 
and net revenue for the whole system 
of the Canadian National Railways were 
higher in August 1943 than in August 
1942. 

Figures for these two periods and also 
for the first 8 months of both years are 
shown in the following table. 


5600286—43 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 





Period | Operating | Operating Net 
revenues | expenses | revenue 
August 1942___. $34, 419, 000) $26, 241,000) $8, 178, 000 
August 1943 39, 687,000) 30,625,000) 9,062,000 
First 8 months | | 
1942 beat 236, 967, 000) 183, 038,000) 53, 929, 000 
First 8 months | | 


1943 290, 003, 000) 227,310,000} 62, 693, 000 
| | 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


Large Budgetary Deficits for 1943 and 
1944 Indicated.—In a recent appearance 
before a budgetary committee of the 
Chilean Congress the Finance Minister 
estimated a deficit of 570,772,000 pesos 
in the current year’s operations, and of 
952,725,000 pesos for 1944. At the end 
of 1942 the accumulated deficit, consist- 
ing of unfunded obligations, amounted 
to 673,489,000 pesos. Added to the ex- 
pected deficit for 1943, the accumulated 
deficit would total 1,244,261,000 pesos. 
However, certain revenues from copper 
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taxes are expécted to reduce the deficit 
by 323,000,000 pesos—to 921,261,000 
pesos. 

With revenues at 3,469,609,000 pesos 
and expenditures at 3,707,198,000 pesos, 
the budget for 1944 as presented to Con- 
gress on August 3, 1943, showed a deficit 
of 237,589,000 pesos. However, based on 
his opinion that receipts from customs 
duties were overestimated and that ex- 
penditures would be increased by the 
passage of laws approving expenditures 
without providing additional revenues, 
and other factors, the Minister estimated 
1944 receipts at 2,991,473,000 pesos, and 
expenditures at 3,944,198,000 pesos. 
Thus the expected deficit for 1944 is 
equivalent to about 32 percent of esti- 
mated revenues. The Minister ex- 
pressed concern over the annual deficits 
and indicated that remedial measures 
are under consideration. 


Transport and Communication 


Train Service Augmented.—Some al- 
leviation of the transport situation in 
Chile has been brought about by plac- 
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Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches} 
Uncertainties and Fears—and Basic Means of Combating Them 


Let us examine realistically some of the questions which are causing 
uncertainty and fear in the minds of people in this country and in the other 
American Republics. In the wartime expansion of production and employ- 
ment, corporate incomes and the earnings of labor have increased to a record 
level. Our national income has risen to an annual rate of about $150,000,- 
000,000. This compares with a national income of under $85,000,000,000 in 
1929, at the peak of business activity in the decade of the 20’s. We recog- 
nize the unprecedented level of production that has been attained: aluminum 
from 327,000,000 pounds in 1939 to a rate of 2,000,000,000 pounds for this 
year, airplanes from 5,000 in 1939 to over 80,000 this year; and shipping from 
341,000 tons in 1939 to over 19,000,000 tons this year. We recognize, further- 
more, that most of this tremendous war program is being sustained with 
borrowed money; that our national debt already has climbed to around 
$165,000,000,000; and that we will end this war as the greatest creditor nation 


In the other American Republics, the problems are different. Yet the 
fears and uncertainties in the minds of those who ask these questions are 
just as great, if not greater, than in the United States. The war has caused 
many dislocations and hardships in our neighboring republics. They have 
accepted the dislocations and hardships of war with the same uncomplaining 
spirit of sacrifice that our own people have shown in the United States. 

The other Americas, as part of their contributions to victory, have stepped 
up production of strategic and critical materials for United States war indus- 
try. Because of the shortage of shipping and the concentration of industry 
upon war production, these countries are unable to get many of the goods 
they need and normally import in large volume. As a result, the balance 
of their trade is impaired; they have increasingly large balances of foreign 
exchange; in some areas there are unusually high levels of employment, and 
unemployment in others; they have difficulties in maintaining transportation 
and obtaining food and other essential supplies. All these factors contribute 
to higher costs of living and to inflationary pressure. .. . 

Of necessity, joint action between nations in wartime is largely action on 
the part of the government. But after the war, the major burden of coop- 
erative action in the development of the hemisphere will rest upon the initi- 
ative, the imagination and drive of individuals and private groups through- 
out the Americas. This initiative can only operate within the framework 
of government policies designed to encourage and protect freedom of enter- 
prise, of property, of labor, and to prevent.abuses and unfair practices. To 
make this possible, governments must, individually and jointly, take action 
in the field of currency stabilization, trade agreements, assistance in inter- 
national finance, development of public works and social services. 


(From a recent address by Nelson A. Rockefeller, Coordinator of Inter-American 
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Argentina Needs More Peo- 
ple, Editor Maintains 


. 4 
- a 
> . 
> ¢ 
4 . 
a 4 
> A 
: . 
P The Director General of Statis- « 
> tics of the Treasury Department of $ 
> Argentina reports that,on Decem- $ 
> ber 31, 1942, the population of that $ 
> Republic stood at a little over 13,- §$ 
> 700,000. : 
> This is not much more, com- ¢ 
> ments an Argentine editor, than ; 
>» the population of 1914, despite the ‘ 
> fact that marriages have in- « 
> creased; the death rate has also $ 
> increased, while births have fallen. § 
> ~§©6°For a nation of 2,800,000 square $ 
> kilometers, says this editor, this is ¢ 
> not a very great population, espe- § 
> cially as 6,000,000 of the inhabi- ; 
> tants are in the city of Buenos ‘ 
> Aires and the Province of the same « 
> name. At least 10,000,000 of this { 
> total population, it is pointed out, $ 
> are city dwellers—leaving only 3,- $ 
> 700,000 for the vast stretches of § 
> open land. : 
> . 
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ing in service two additional trains op- 
erating weekly between Valdivia and 
Loncoche and Valdivia and Osorno. 
State Railway authorities initiated this 
service on September 13, 1943. 


Costa Rica 


Economic Conditions 


Business continued active in Costa 
Rica during September as a result of 
the arrival of imports of building mate- 
rials and other commodities to meet the 
country’s most pressing needs. The 
greater quantity of merchandise avail- 
able to purchasers also had a favorable 
effect on the general price level, forcing 
it downward still further. Because of 
measures taken to relieve the cargo con- 
gestion of last month at the port of 
Limon, imported goods have been reach- 
ing consumers with less delay. The shift 
of large numbers of agricultural laborers 
to work on the Inter-American Highway, 
because of the inducement of higher 
wages, has been largely responsible for 
deficient domestic production of the food 
staples—corn, beans, and rice—neces- 
sitating imports from other Central 
American countires. 

Construction in general proceeded at a 
rapid rate. It was announced that work 
on the Pioneer Military Road would be 
stopped, and, although the termination 
of the large pay rolls and local purchases 
of supplies in connection with this road 
will undoubtedly cause a reduction in 
purchasing power as well as some unem- 
ployment, it will at the same time remove 
a major cause of inflation in Costa Rica 
and release workers for agricultural pro- 
duction. Construction on the Inter- 
American Highway will continue. 


AGRICULTURE 


The coffee and banana industries, on 
which the Costa Rican economy depends, 
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are reported to be doing well. Of the 
coffee exported in August, nearly all went 
to the Canal Zone and the remainder 
to the United States. Total coffee sales 
for the quota year to August 31, 1943, 
represented a considerable increase over 
the corresponding period of 1942. 

Banana exports dropped in com- 
parison with the preceding month, but 
far exceeded September 1942 figures. 
These monthly fluctuations, however, are 
largely accounted for by the availability 
of shipping space. The industry is re- 
ported to be in good condition, although 
somewhat handicapped by a lack of for- 
maldehyde for spraying purposes. 

The cocoa industry still suffers from 
the effects of the spring storms and floods 
which caused the destruction of a large 
part of the crop and resulted in a marked 
decrease in exports. It is feared that the 
industry will not recover from the result 
of these conditions until the new crop 
begins to ripen in March 1944. Ship- 
ments to the United States have almost 
ceased, temporarily at least, because of 
the higher prices obtainable for cocoa in 
Colombia and Mexico. 

The thirteenth fruit and vegetable 
shipment to the Canal Zone by the In- 
stitute of Inter-American Affairs was 
made early in September, bringing the 
total amount shipped to the Zone to more 
than 2,000,000 pounds. The abaca plan- 
tations of the Compania Bananera de 
Costa Rica are reported to be progressing 
well. 

Cost OF LIVING 


Wholesale prices dropped still further 
in September, the general index being 
166.89, compared with 169.76 for August 
and the peak index of 190.07 for May. 
The general index of the cost of living 
also continued to decline, standing at 
167.16 for September in comparison with 
169.20 for August, 172.76 for July, and 
179.15 for June. The most significant 
decrease was in food prices. 


LABOR 


The new labor code went into effect on 
September 15, Costa Rica’s national holi- 
day. Since that time a few minor strikes 
have taken place, but the difficulty ap- 
pears to have been due largely to a lack 
of understanding that the code does not 
afford protection to workers who go on 
strike without having first complied with 
the code’s provisions concerning prior 
conciliation and arbitration of disputes. 
Pending the issuance of specific regula- 
tions, the Government may deal by de- 
cree with questions concerning interpre- 
tation of the code, until December 31, 


1943. 
Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cardboard: Drawback of Import 
Duty Allowed When Imported for the 
Manufacture of Containers for Export- 
ing Cuban Products——Imports into Cuba 
cf cardboard for use in the manufacture 
of containers for packaging Cuba’s ex- 
port products in general, have been 
declared subject to Cuban customs 
drawback of import-duty provisions, ac- 
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cording to Presidential decree No. 2848 
published in the Official Gazette of 
October 4, 1943. 

To receive the benefits of the draw. 
back, importers must make a sworm 
declaration that the cardboard was con. 
verted in Cuba, and that the containers 
were exported within 6 months and con. 
tained products of Cuban agriculture or 
industry. 

|The drawback provision on cardboard was 
previously limited to imports of cardboarq 
for the manufacture of containers to shi 
Cuban pineapples. For earlier announce. 
ment, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
September 10, 1938.] 


Dominican 


Republic 


Economic Conditions 


Trade in the Dominican Republic was 
maintained at a satisfactory level dur. 
ing September, and a freer movement of 
shipping, larger import stocks, and in- 
creased employment on public projects 
point to a continuance of satisfactory 
conditions. 

In addition, exporters are experienc- 
ing better business than in many months, 
The 1942 sugar crop has been lifted and 
exports are proceeding at a satisfactory 
rate. Coffee has been almost entirely 
cleared and cocoa stocks are not dis- 
proportionately high. 

Available rice for export from the 
present harvest has not yet been de- 
termined but it is believed it will be 
much smaller than expected. Since 
local consumption needs must be first 
met, the amount of rice that can be ex- 
ported will not be known until the 
beginning of December. Commodity 
Credit Corporation, which has con- 
tracted for the purchase of all export 
rice, has indicated its interest in effect- 
ing arrangements similar to that for rice 
for other food products. 

The Government is carrying out an 
extensive program of public works in 
preparation for the Centennial Celebra- 
tion on February 27, 1944, to mark the 
anniversary of 100 years of independence 
of the Dominican Republic. The pro- 
gram includes street pavement, side- 
walk repair, construction of the Palace 
of Justice, improvements in city parks, 
construction of a bathing casino, erec- 
tion of a monument, hotel repairs, and 
general refurbishing of Ciudad Trujillo. 


Ecuador 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Hides and Skins: Exportation Prohib- 
ited.—Exportation from Ecuador of all 
crude hides, dry or salted, and of all 
prepared hides and leather except snake, 
iguana, and lizard skins has been pro- 
hibited by an Executive decree dated 
October 15, 1943. 

This measure cancels the decrees of 
March 24 and July 21, 1943, which estab- 
lished maximum quarterly quotas for ex- 
ports of crude and prepared Ecuadoran 
hides and skins to the United States. 
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France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Pneumatic Tires and Tubes: Import- 
Duty Suspension Continued.—The sus- 
pension of French import duties on 
pneumatic tires and tubes was continued 
temporarily by an order published in the 
Journal Officiel (Vichy) of February 9, 
1943, according to L’Exportateur Fran- 
cais of February 19. 

Organization Committee of Nonspe- 
cialized Commerce Established.—An Or- 
ganization Committee of Nonspecialized 
Commerce was established in France by 
an order published in the Journal Offi- 
ciel of February 7, 1943, according to 
L’Exportateur Francais of February 19. 

This committee is to include commer- 
cial enterprises selling articles or groups 
of articles belonging to at least two 
specified categories. 

Gasogene Industry: Trade Organiza- 
tion Committee Established.—An Organ- 
ization Committee of the Industry of 
Gasogenes for Explosion and Internal- 
Combustion Motors was created in 
France by a decree published in the 
Journal Officiel of February 10, 1943, ac- 
cording to L’Exportateur Francais of 
February 19. 

Electric Razors Placed under Trade 
Organization Committee for Hardware.— 
Electric razors have been placed in the 
cutlery group of the Trade Organization 
Committee of Hardware in France, ac- 
cording to L’Exportateur Francais of 
February 19, 1943. 

Fire-Fighting Equipment: Special 
Sales Tax Imposed. —A special sales tax, 
not to exceed 0.50 percent of turn-over, 
was established in France, for the bene- 
fit of the Organization Committee of the 
Industry and Trade in Fire-Fighting 
Equipment, by a decree published in the 
Journal Officiel of February 10, 1943, 
according to L’Exportateur Francais of 
February 19. 

Preserved Foods: Collection of Octroi 
Tazes Suspended.—The collection of oc- 
troi taxes on preserved foods of any 
kind or of any origin was suspended 
in France by a law of January 21, 1943, 
published in the Journal Officiel of Feb- 
ruary 4, according to L’Exportateur 
Francais of February 19. 


French North 
Africa 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Cherifian Office of Commerce With the 
Allies Established in Morocco.—A Cher- 
iflan Office of Commerce with the Allies 
(OCCA) was established in the French 
Zone of Morocco, under the authority of 
the Secretary General of the Protector- 
ate, by a dahir and a residential order 
of August 13, 1943, published in the Bul- 
letin Officiel of August 20. 

This Office is to negotiate all opera- 
tions concerned. with the furnishing of 
supplies to Morocco by the Allies and all 
operations of exportation from Morocco 
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to the Allied countries, as well as to reg- 
ulate such operations. 

Measures to be taken for the func- 
tioning of this Office and its organiza- 
tion, especially financial and account- 
ing, were left to the decision of the Res- 
ident General Commissioner or of the 
authority to whom he may delegate these 
powers. 

Details of the organization of the Of- 
fice were treated at length in an order 
of August 14, 1943, published in the Bul- 
letin Officiel of September 10. This or- 
der also defines the duties of the Chief 
Accountant and Financial Comptroller. 

Sugar: Price-Equalization Office Abol- 
ished in Morocco.—The dahir of Febru- 
ary 14, 1940, establishing a price-equali- 
zation office for sugar in the French Zone 
of Morocco and providing for equaliza- 
tion fees and payments, was abolished on 
May 31, 1943, by a dahir of June 16, pub- 
lished in the Bulletin Officiel of August 6. 


{See COMMERCE Reports of May 11, 1949, 
for announcement of the establishment :f 


this office. | 
Haiti 


Exchange and Finance 


Budgetary Surplus.—Preliminary fig- 
ures for Haiti indicate that the fiscal 
year ended September 30, 1943, closed 
with a surplus of $939,821 as contrasted 
with a deficit of $425,381 for the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. On September 30, 
1943, there was an unobligated Treasury 
surplus of $857,267, whereas a year ago 
there was a Treasury deficit of $24,208. 

Receipts in 1942-43 exceeded those of 
the preceding year by $1,425,966 and ex- 
penditures in 1942-43 were $60,764 larger 
than those of the previous year. Collec- 
tions from all principal classes of reve- 
nue increased, but the major portion of 
the increase was represented by larger 
receipts from customs duties and internal 
revenues. Details are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 
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articles declare before November 1 their 
stocks as of October 25, according to a 
recent report from India. 

The first notification applies to bi- 
cycles and imported shoes and all foot- 
wear, dealers and producers of which 
are to maintain a record of all sales and 
purchases from October 25. 

The second notification covers foun- 
tain pens, optical lenses, imported sur- 
gical instruments, razor blades, toilet 
requisites, imported woolen cloth and 
hosiery, imported foodstuffs, and im- 
ported silk. Dealers and importers must 
declare stocks and show landed costs. 

The third notification requires that 
producers of vegetable ghee (clarified 
butter) must declare stocks and keep 
sales records showing the margin of 
profit and production costs. 

The above orders are issued under the 
Hoarding and Profiteering-Prevention 
Ordinance of October 16, 1943. 


Transport and Communication 


Freight Carloadings.—Freight car- 
loadings of the Indian railways increased 
by 6.05 percent on the broad-gage and 
24.9 percent on the meter-gage in Au- 
gust as compared with August 1942. 

From April to August 31, 1943, freight 
carloadings were higher by 2 48 percent 
on the broad-gage and by 9.26 percent 
on the meter-gage. 


Madagascar 


_Transport and Communication 


Roadbed Construction Authorized.— 
Construction of a roadbed for a 62-mile 
rail line between Antsirabe and Ambosi- 
tra, Madagascar, has been authorized, 
states the Journal Officiel de Madagas- 
car et Dependances. This is a south- 
ward extension of the present railway 
operating from Tananarive to Antsirabe. 





Item 1941-42 1942-43 


Revenues: 


Customs $3, 878, 904 $4, 463, 103 


— 








Internal revenues 1, 067, 483 , 733, 524 
Internal revenue service 73, 855 85, 461 
Miscellaneous revenues 99, 609 263, 729 
Total | 5, 119, 851 6, 545, 817 
Expenditures 5, 545, 232 5, 605, 996 
Surplus 939, 821 
Deficit 425, 381 





Public Debt Reduced.—During the 
fiscal year the gross public debt of 
Haiti was reduced from $14,117,850 to 
$13,226,609, or by $891,241. 


India 
Wartime Commodity Controls 


New Control Measures Affecting Spec- 
ified Products.—Three notifications of 
the Controller-General of Supplies 
dated October 23 require that dealers, 
producers, and importers of specified 


India’s “Airgraph” Service 
Grows Rapidly 


Approximately 3,000,000 air- 
graphs (V-mail) are now being 
handled each month in India, and 
the popularity of the service is 
growing steadily, the Indian press 
says. Out-bound service was in- 
augurated in February 1942, and 
98,593 letters . were transmitted 
during the first 4-week period; in- 
bound service was started in Sep- 
tember 1942, and about 255,300 let- 
ters were received during the first 
full month of operation. The 
present monthly average is about 
1,500,000 in-bound and 1,500,000 
out-bound. 

All airgraphs mailed in India are 
forwarded to Bombay where they 
are numbered, sorted, and photo- 
graphed. About 1,000 letters can 
be processed in an hour. 
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Paraguay 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Tobacco Products: Excise-Tax Modi- 
fications.—The excise taxes on cigarettes 
and prepared tobacco have been consol- 
idated and modified in Paraguay, result- 
ing in a reduction of about 9 percent in 
the tax on domestic cigarettes, and an 
increase of about 33 percent in the tax on 
domestic prepared tobacco and of about 
200 or 300 percent on imported cigarettes, 
depending on whether they have been 
classified as perfumed or unperfumed, ac- 
cording to decree-law No. 578 of Septem- 
ber 28, 1943. 

Domestic cigarettes, which were for- 
merly taxed at 45 percent of the tax- 
included retail price, now pay only 41 
percent of the tax-included retail price, as 
follows: .Those selling for up to 8 pesos 
per package of 16, 3.28 pesos; up to 10 
pesos, 4.10 pesos; up to 15 pesos, 6.15 
pesos; up to 20 pesos, 8.20 pesos; up to 





Regeneration of Salina 
Cruz Envisaged 


The “resurrection” of the port of 
Salina Cruz, Mexico, Pacific-coast 
terminal of the railway which 
crosses the isthmus of Tehuante- 
pec, is about to take place, says the 
Prensa Grafica (of San Salvador). 

Salina Cruz is the Pacific termi- 
nus of the long-neglected isthmian 
railroad of Tehuantepec. Before 
the completion of the Panama 
Canal, this was a prosperous rail- 
road, and much freight was trans- 
shipped between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific via this route. The 
opening of the canal practically 
killed the railway, which has lan- 
guished for 20 years with only a 
limited local traffic to justify its 
existence. 

Since the outbreak of the pres- 
ent war, however, the picture has 
changed completely. President 
Avila Camacho of Mexico, while 
visiting that port recently, stated 
that the plan for the reconstruc- 
tion of Salina Cruz was interna- 
tional in aspect rather than of a 
purely local nature: in other 
words, Salina Cruz will serve as a 
base for the growing commerce be- 
tween Mexico and the Central 
American republics. 

The president of Costa Rica, Dr. 
Rafael Angel Calderon Guardia, 
while visiting in Mexico, said that 
the revival of shipping by Mexico 
along the west coast between Salina 
Cruz, Mexico, and Central Amer- 
ica is a forward step in interna- 
tional cooperation and will facili- 
tate the transportation of many 
articles of prime importance. The 
port of Salina Cruz, he averred, 
will be a decisive factor in this 
trade revival. 
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25 pesos, 10.25 pesos; up to 30 pesos, 12.30 
pesos; up to 35 pesos, 14.35 pesos; up to 
40 pesos, 16.40 pesos; up to 45 pesos, 18.45 
pesos; and up to 50 pesos, 20.50 pesos; 
those selling for more than 50 pesos pay 
a tax of 2.05 pesos additional per each 
5 pesos or fraction thereof over 50 pesos. 

The tax on domestic prepared tobacco 
has been increased from 30 percent of 
the retail price to 40 percent of the tax- 
included retail price. 

Imported cigarettes, formerly taxed at 
19 pesos or 27 pesos per package of 20, 
depending on whether they were classi- 
fied as unperfumed or perfumed, respec- 
tively, now pay a tax of 50 percent of the 
tax-included retail price. As most 
United States cigarettes sell in Asuncion 
for about 160 pesos per package, the new 
tax is about two or three times the former 
tax, depending on the classification under 
the former system of taxation. On im- 
ported prepared tobacco, the former 
taxes of 6 pesos per 100 grams for black 
tobacco and 9 pesos per 50 grams for 
light tobacco have been changed to 50 
percent of the tax-included retail price. 

There is no change in the tax on do- 
mestic or imported cigars, the latter con- 
tinuing to be taxed at 6 pesos each. 

The new taxes apply to stocks in fac- 
tories and customs warehouses on the 
date of promulgation of the decree law. 
Owners of stocks of tobacco products af- 
fected by the new taxes must declare 
their stocks to the Bureau of Internal 
Taxes within 30 days from the date of 
promulgation of the decree law. 

Prepared tobacco imported for making 
cigars and cigarettes to be sold as do- 
mestic manufactured products is ex- 
empted from the excise tax; tobacco im- 
ported under these conditions cannot be 
sold on the market except among manu- 
facturers, and only under special au- 
thorization from the Bureau of Internal 
Taxes. 

Travel: Certain Restrictions Re- 
moved.—The requirement of an em- 
barkation or exit permit to travel from 
Asuncion to other parts of Paraguay, in 
force for the past 2 years, has been 
abolished by resolution No. 243 of Octo- 
ber 14, 1943, of the Office of the Chief 
of Police of Asuncion, according to 
Asuncion’s newspaper, El Pais of Octo- 
ber 20. 

An embarkation or exit permit will 
still be required by persons traveling to 
points in Paraguayan territory which are 
contiguous with points or ports of entry 
of foreign territory, and exit permits to 
travel in the interior of the country as 
well as to a foreign country will also be 
required of citizens of the Axis countries 
and of the countries occupied by the 
Axis. Travel in zones of the country oc- 
cupied exclusively by the military au- 
thorities will be subject to the regula- 
tions of the Chief Command of the 
Armed Forces of Paraguay. 


Peru 


Economic Conditions 


The cotton crop was reported in Oc- 
tober to be severely damaged by insect 
pests and diseases, which, together with 
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the 20-percent acreage-reduction plan 
now in operation in Peru, is expected to 
reduce the 1943 crop to approximately 
1,100,000 quintals of 101.4 pounds as 
compared with a 1942 production of 1,. 
518,000 quintals, according to the Pery- 
vian Cotton Chamber. The bean crop 
has also been attacked by insects and 
production seems likely to be curtailed 
instead of yielding a substantial ex. 
port surplus as was anticipated when the 
crop was planted. On the other hand, 
flax-fiber yields are expected to be more 
favorable than a year ago. 

The output of sugar for the first 9 
months of 1943 (exclusive of “chancacag” 
or hard molasses) is estimated at 275,000 
tons and for the entire year at 430,000 
tons. A heavy accumulation of sugar 
stocks is anticipated at the close of the 
year due to heavy seasonal production, 
reduced export movement, and rather 
slack demand, but important sugar in- 
terests view market prospects without 
apprehension because of world-wide 
sugar shortages and frequent trade in- 
quiries. 

Rice crop conditions are more favor- 
able than a year ago and with recent 
purchases from Ecuador and Chile, sup- 
plies are deemed sufficient for domestic 
requirements for the remainder of 1943. 
A temporary wheat shortage is expected 
to develop during November, largely as 
the result of shipping difficulties. Some 
reduction in retail wheat-flour sales has 
already been observed, but it is not ex- 
pected that such a shortage will reach 
critical proportions or be prolonged. 


INDUSTRY 


During October, there were no impu,- 
tant changes in the status of major 
manufacturing industries in Peru, which 
continued to operate at high rates of ca- 
pacity and with favorable profits in all 
lines. A new woolen mill was opened 
near Puno and orders were placed for 
machinery for a flat-glass factory and 
additional glass-container manufactur- 
ing capacity. A 3,200 horsepower hydro- 
electric plant was completed to extend 
additional power facilities in the Are- 
quipa area. The quinine sulfate and 
copper arsenate factories near Lima are 
continuing to make satisfactory prog- 
ress, while output of the new Goodyear 
tire factory is gradually expanding. 


LABOR 


Industrial labor conditions remained 
quiet. Regulations were promulgated to 
protect the health of men working in 
lead mines and smelters, and a 10-per- 
cent wage bonus was announced by the 
leading copper producer in Peru. Con- 
ditions in the mining industry were ex- 
ceptionally favorable, with zinc and cop- 
per production on the increase but with 
decreased need for lead, tungsten, mo- 
lybdenum, and vanadium. 


TRANSPORT 


Aside from the completion of new pen- 
etration highways and continued main- 
tenance work on numerous other roads 
throughout the country, there were few 
important developments in the field of 
transportation and communication in 
Peruvian coastal and Sierra regions. 
Seasonal rains in Sierra regions place 
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heavier emphasis on road maintenance 
than during dry months. Both rail and 
coastwise sea-borne transportation fa- 
cilities appear to be handling traffic ade- 
quately, although coastwise shipping is 
still insufficient to meet current needs. 

The first caravan of merchandise was 
recently transported over the new Cuzco- 
Marcapata highway and thence to Puerto 
Maldonado by water, taking 5 days in 
all. Previously this was a commercially 
impracticable transportation route. Be- 
cause Of a reduction of 66 percent in 
freight rates on barbasco and increased 
rates on other commodities such as tagua 
and leche caspi, the movement of 
urgently needed barbasco root has been 
retarded during the past 2 months, as 
steamers preferred to carry the more 
profitable cargoes. Shipments of ma- 
hogany were also hampered by this sit- 
uation. 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Linseed: Exportation Subject to Con- 
trol—Exports of linseed from Peru will 
be authorized only after local require- 
ments have been met, according to a 
supreme resolution dated October 16, 
1943. The Ministry of Agriculture, after 
the harvesting of each crop, will deter- 
mine the quantities of linseed which may 
be exported. 


Rumania 


Transport and Communication 


Railroad Under Construction.—The 
railroad under construction between 
Deva and Brad, Rumania, will soon be 
open to traffic, reports the Nazi press, 
and will materially shorten the route be- 
tween the two points. Construction on 
this line started in 1939. 


Southern Rhodesia 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Planting of Turkish Tobacco Re- 
stricted.—_-Turkish tobacco may be grown 
in Southern Rhodesia only by registered 
growers, according to new regulations 
published in the Government Gazette, 
August 20, 1943. 

All persons intending to grow, sell, or 
export for sale Turkish tobacco in any 
tobacco season are to apply for admis- 
sion to the register of Turkish tobacco 
growers. 

The official estimated output of Turk- 
ish tobacco for the season 1942-43 is 
2,500,000 pounds from approximately 
5,000 acres. 


Tanganyika 


Transport and Communication 


Finances of Railways During First 
Half of 1943—Revenue and expenditure 
of the Tanganyika railways for the half 
year ended June 30, 1943, show increases 
over the comparable 1942 period, accord- 
ing to a statement in the Tanganyika 
Gazette for September 24, 1943. 
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Revenue received from the operation 
of the railways and ports amount to 
£591,800, nearly 21 percent more than 
that for the first 6 months of 1942, while 
expenditures on railways and ports was 
£514,600, or slightly more than a 21-per- 
cent increase compared with 1942. In- 
creased revenue is attributable to the 
greatly increased traffic in both pas- 
sengers and goods, and to the income 
from varicus road services of the rail- 


on Turkey 


Economic Conditions 


Economic activity during the third 
quarter of 1943 showed only moderate 
expansion, despite the approach of the 
export season. Business remained un- 
der the restraining influence of wartime 
uncertainty and commitments were kept 
at a minimum. Crop yields were gen- 
erally favorable and industrial activity 
was fairly well sustained. Prices showed 
only a slight change from the prevailing 
high level. Foreign trade was irregular. 
Note circulation was slightly lower, while 
defense expenditures continued heavy. 


AGRICULTURE 


Late reports confirm the previous fav- 
orable forecasts of agricultural produc: 
tion. Cereal crops are estimated at 
from 35 to 40 percent above last year, 
with the following yields indicated, in 
metric tons: Wheat 4,000,000; barley, 
1,500,000; corn, 750,000; rye, 350.000; 
oats, 300,000; and rice, 35,000. Normal 
annual requirements for consumption 
and seeding purposes are estimated at 
around 3,500,000 tons of wheat. 

With warehouse facilities taxed to the 
maximum by the abundant crop, the 
possibility of some damage to stocks re- 
maining in the open was mentioned in 
official circles, although the crop was be- 
ing moved to warehouse centers as 
rapidly as possible. 

The ban on cereal exports continued 
in effect during the quarter; in addition, 
local transactions on the Istanbul bourse 
have been suspended since June 1943, 
when the Office of the Products of the 
Soil became the sole supplier of cereals 
in the cities of Istanbul, Ankara, and 
Izmir. 

Revised estimates indicate a decline 
in the cotton yield as compared with last 
year, as a result of unfavorable weather 
and reduced sown area. In the Adana 
district the area planted to cotton was 
estimated at 20 percent less and in the 
Aegean region about 22 to 25 percent 
smaller than last year. Failure of cotton 
prices to advance in proportion to pro- 
duction costs has placed planters in a 
difficult financial position. Toward the 
end of September all holders of cotton 
of the 1942 crop in about 13 specified 
vilayets were required to submit a dec- 
laration of their holdings with a view to 
eventual sale of their stocks to the Agri- 
cultural Bank. 

A good sugar crop is indicated, with 
the yield estimated at 700,000 tons, which 
may be sufficient to cover domestic re- 
quirements. The tobacco crop is ex- 
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pected to approximate 55,000 metric 
tons. Abundant fruit yields are antici- 
pated and the forage situation is re- 
ported to be favorable. 

Prices of many agricultural products 
remained high, despite the temporary 
reaction at the beginning of the period 
under review. Following this drop, prices 
remained firm but at the close of the 
period pointed upward again. 


INDUSTRY STEADY 


Industrial operations varied, being 
governed by the availability of raw ma- 
terials. Output of the cotton-textile 
industry was apparently lower, accord- 
ing to figures for the first 4 months of the 
year. Similarly, output of paper, based 
on 6 months’ data, was somewhat less, 
and production of glass was running 
about 7 percent below last year’s level. 
Cement production, which was inter- 
rupted from December 1942 to the end of 
March 1943, was resumed in April 1943, 
and the total for 1943 will probably show 
a.considerable decline from last year. 

To meet war requirements, output at 
the Karabuk iron and steel works has 
been well maintained; a new production 
peak was reached in 1942. Shipments of 
iron ore from the Divrik iron mines to 
the iron and steel plants in 1942 showed 
a sharp increase over 1941. The rolling 
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Lubricants are completely lacking. 


and-buggy again. 


the remaining ones in their garages. 


serving at the Russian front. 
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Nazis Bring Chaos and Disruption to Dutch Transport 


After 342 years of German occupation the Netherlands transportation 
System, once one of the most modern and intensive of Europe, has been 
reduced to a state of chaos which makes traveling, by train, bus, or private 
automobile, practically impossible, says an agency of the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment in Exile. Considerable numbers of railroad cars and auto trucks 
have been “exported” for use within the Reich, and the incessant use of 
the remaining rolling stock for Nazi troop transportation and the inadequate 
means for proper maintenance and repairs have caused so much deteriora- 
tion that even a semblance of regulated traffic can no longer be kept up. 

Of 51,000 trucks which were officially registered in 1938, only 16,000 are 
still in use. One-fourth of these are running on gasoline; the others have 
been converted to gas “generators,” or even cruder installations. The con- 
dition of the tires is deplorable, while reserve stocks are practically exhausted. 


The number of private automobiles has reportedly been reduced from 94,000 
in 1938 to 16,000. Half of these are still running on gasoline, with an allow- 
ance of 5 quarts per month. They may be used exclusively for the benefit 
of the occupation powers, for the distribution of food, by doctors and by civil 
authorities. On August 1, the gasoline allowance for physicians was dras- 
tically reduced, so that many of them had to use the old-fashioned horse- 


Motor busses, of which there were 4,100 in 1938, now number 1,800. Of 
these, only a small number can be used at a given time for transportation 
purposes; lack of gasoline and lubricants and constantly needed repairs hold 
The number of motorcycles has dropped 
from 60,000 to 3,000. Many of the Dutch busses and motorcycles are now 


The condition of the Netherlands railroads is critical. Seventy locomotives 
and 3,000 freight cars have been sent to Germany. A large number of 
passenger cars, tank cars, and refrigerator cars are used exclusively for the 
Nazi war effort. More than 200 miles of track, with switches and other 
accessories, have reportedly been transported to the Reich. 

A nostalgic note of rusticity is brought into this grim picture by a Nazi 
order which prohibits the use of automobiles even for wedding parties. The 
new decree punctiliously defines that “no more than three carriages shall be 
used on such occasions, each carriage to be drawn by a single horse.” 
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mills have been enlarged; the manufac- 
ture of pipes has been speeded up; the 
sulfuric acid plant has started operating; 
installations for the production of chem- 
ical byproducts have been completed; 
and the manufacture of Diesel fuel from 
coal has been inaugurated. 

Special efforts have been made to in- 
crease the output of cigarettes with the 
aim of providing a surplus for export. 
Production of matches at the factory re- 
cently taken over by the Government 
from the American-Turkish Investment 
Corporation is reported to have in- 
creased. 

Other industrial developments during 
the quarter included the acquisition of a 
privately owned woolen factory at 
Isparta by the Sumer Bank and a project 
for construction of a fish-canning plant. 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN TRADE MoreE ACTIVE 


Commercial activity increased during 
the quarter, but expansion was less than 
the normal seasonal gain. Transactions 
continued on a cash basis, with little de- 
mand for credit. The effect of the capital 
tax was still noted in credit payments; 
although most of the advances against 
merchandise to meet payments of this 
tax were largely repaid, loans on realty 
have been liquidated slowly. 

Data on foreign trade are unavailable. 
Considerable interest has been exhibited 
by Axis agents in Turkish products, with 
a view to accelerating an exchange of 
products in anticipation of slowing up of 
transport facilities during the winter 
months. 





Shipments of 1,000 tons of Turkish cot- 
ton to Bulgaria were reported during the 
quarter, and exports of cotton valued at 
£T500,000 to Hungary were also reported, 
in return for Hungarian textiles. Ex- 
change of Turkish cotton for Rumanian 
petroleum products was continued. Con- 
siderable interest was manifested by 
German purchasers in Turkish skins, 
mohair, oilseeds, filberts, woolen rags, 
and canned and salted fish. 

Substantial imports from sterling-bloc 
countries were reported, as well as from 
the United States; these included rubber 
tires, woolen yarns, hides, cotton textiles, 
and railway cars. 

A new Turkish-Swiss comercial agree- 
ment was signed in Bern on August 4, 
1943, effective September 1, 1943; it pro- 
vides for exchange of goods on a private- 
compensation or free-exchange basis. 


PUBLIC-WORKS PROJECTS 


Adjudications were announced for the 
construction of the following three large 
fiood-control and irrigation projects: A 
large dam to prevent floods of the Sey- 
han River; dams at Dampullua and 
Karadere; and reinforcement of the 
Gediz Dam near Menemen. 


Exchange and Finance 


Note circulation.—There was a slight 
decline in note circulation during the 
quarter, the total outstanding on Sep- 
tember 18, 1943, being £T723,685,797 (ex- 
clusive of £T5,446,685 held by Central 
Bank) compared with £T731,550,805 
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(£T4,746,208) on June 26, 1943. Both fig. 
ures are substantially above 1942, when 
the total was £T646,679,408 (£T8,163,693) 
on October 3 and £T591,461,755 (£T8,- 
496,588) on June 27. 

The metal reserve was larger, amount- 
ing to £T201,895,511 on September 18, 
1943, or 27.9 percent of note circulation, 
against £T197,954,805, or 27 percent, on 
June 26, 1943; the comparable figures q 
year earlier were £T139,139,758 (October 
3, 1942), or 21.5 percent, and £T137,113,- 
595 (on June 27, 1942) or 23.2 percent, 
respectively. 

Defense expenditures—Heavy  ex- 
penditures for defense continued. On 
September 15, 1943, the Grand National 
Assembly voted another extraordinary 
allotment of £T100,000,009 for the Min- 
istry of National Defense, bringing the 
total for the year (including the ordi- 
nary appropriation in the 1933-34 budget 
of £T116,031,238) to £T336,031,238. 

Railway Loan.—The third issue of the 
1941 railway loan was placed on the mar- 
ket and oversubscribed on June 7, 1943; 
this issue amounted to £T15,000,000, and 
bears 7-percent interest. The first in- 
ternal loan was floted in 1941, and the 
second in March 1942. 


Transport and Communication 


Ships Acquired.—The shipping situa- 
tion is expected to be eased somewhat by 
the arrival of five freighters purchased 
from the United Kingdom. These ships 
are scheduled for service between Turkey 
and Egyptian ports. The Government is 
also reported to have purchased nine 
French ships, including two tankers. 

Railway Line Projected.—Plans were 
completed for the construction of a rail- 
way line connecting the cities of Narli, 
Antep, Nizip, Birecik, and Kardanis in 
southern Turkey. Another line, connect- 
ing Antep with Kilis, is also contem- 
plated. 


United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 


MINIMUM AGRICULTURAL WAGES INCREASED 


The British Central Agricultural 
Wages Board on October 27 announced 
its decision to increase the national min- 
imum wage of male farm workers from 
60s. to 65s. per week. The changes in- 
clude a standard minimum weekly rate 
of 48s. for female workers aged 18 years 
and over (3s. increase) and proportion- 
ate increases have been granted to juve- 
nile workers and to special classes of 
farm workers. The Board is adhering to 
the principle that any existing higher 
rates in any county shall remain in op- 
eration. The Board is also allowing 2 
weeks for the submission by any county 
committee of representations for a lower 
minimum to operate in their area. 


Exchange and Finance 


Relaxation of Certain Rulings Affect- 
ing Blocked Accounts—The British 
Treasury announced on October 23, 1943, 
that in order to simplify exchange-con- 
trol administration and reduce the vol- 
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ume of blocked sterling in nonresident 
ownership, new arrangements have been 
made whereby the majority of payments 
which until now have had to be made to 
plocked accounts will in the future be 
transferable. The benefits will be ex- 
tended almost entirely to residents of the 
United States, since the announcement 
states that it has not been possible to 
extend these relaxations to payments to 
Canada, Newfoundland, Switzerland, and 
the Argentine because of the nature ‘of 
the transfer arrangements between the 
United Kingdom and those countries. 

Henceforth the majority of payments 
which since November 1940 have had to 
be made into blocked accounts will be 
transferable. These include the follow- 
ing payments of a capital nature: Cap- 
ital repayments in respect of mortgages 
or drawn or matured securities; distribu- 
tions from the estates of deceased per- 
sons who at their death were residents 
of the sterling area; distributions under 
settlements created by residents of the 
sterling area; profits of companies resi- 
dent in the sterling area and service 
charges due from such companies; sale 
of real estate and personal effects; dis- 
tributions on the sale or winding-up of 
companies; surrender of life or endow- 
ment policies; and withdrawals from ac- 
counts with building societies. 

The relaxations being retroactive, the 
Bank of England is prepared to consider 
applications for the release and transfer 
of funds which have been credited to 
blocked accounts, where the funds have 
resulted from one of the enumerated 
transactions. If the funds in such 
blocked accounts have been invested in 
securities, applications for licenses to sell 
will be granted, and permission given for 
the transfer of the proceeds. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer informed the 
House of Commons on October 28 that 
the accrued liability of the blocked 
accounts affected amounted to about 
£6,000,000. 

Reinvestments by Nonresidents Own- 
ing Sterling Securities —With respect to 
the restrictions imposed since May 1940 
on the sale and purchase of sterling 
securities by nonresidents, the policy in 
granting licenses is now somewhat re- 
laxed. Heretofore, a nonresident own- 
ing sterling securities wishing to switch 
from one security (such as a British 
Government stock) to another was only 
given permission to reinvest in a similar 
type of security; he could not, for ex- 
ample, switch from Government stcck 
to mining or oil shares. Such restric- 
tions are now removed, except that non- 
residents will not be granted licenses to 
buy short-dated issues, that is, with 10 
years or less to maturity. The ban on 
nonresident purchases of bearer securi- 
ties is also lifted. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Law Reform (Frustrated Contracts) 
Act.—A law which received Royal assent 
on August 5, 1843, provides that where 
parties to a contract governed by English 
law have been discharged from further 
performance because the contract has 
been frustrated, any sum paid to any 
party under the contract before the time 
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when the parties were so discharged 
shall be recoverable, and any sum paya- 
ble shall cease to be so payable. There 
is a proviso that if the party to whom the 
sums were paid or payable incurred ex- 
penses before the time of discharge in 
the carrying out of the contract, the 
court, having regard to all the circum- 
stances of the case, has a discretion to 
allow him to retain, or recover, the whole 
or a part of the sums so paid or payable, 
not being an amount in excess of the 
expenses incurred. 

Apart from the payment of money, 
provision is also made, where any party 
has obtained a valuable benefit before 
the time of discharge, by reason of any- 
thing done by the other party in the 
performance of the contract, for that 
other party to recover a sum not exceed- 
ing the value of the benefit to the party 
obtaining it. 

The law applies to contracts made 
before or after the date of its coming into 
operation where the time of discharge 
is on or after July 1, 1943. It does not 
apply to charter parties, contracts of 
insurance, and contracts concerning the 
sale of goods which perish. The free- 
dom of contracting parties to include in 
a contract special provisions relating to 
frustration or impossibility is, of course, 
not affected by the present law. 

The historical basis for the new legis- 
lation is that for nearly 40 years the 
courts of England, but not those of Scot- 
land, followed the rule established in the 
so-called coronation cases, among them 
being Chandler v. Webster (20 The Times 
L. R. 22 and 1 K. B. 493, 1904).- The 
Court of Appeal in Chandler v. Webster 
held that the plaintiff, who had paid £100 
in advance for the use of a window to 
view the coronation procession of King 
Edward VII which was postponed be- 
cause of the King’s illness, was not en- 
titled to a refund. Thereafter, until 
overruled by a decision of the House of 
Lords on June 15, 1942, the courts of Eng- 
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land enforced the rule that where super- 
vening events, not due to the fault of 
either party, rendered performance in- 
definitely impossible, the contract was 
frustrated and the “loss lay where it fell.” 

The House of Lords in its decision 
(Fibrosa Société Anonyme v. Fairbairn, 
Lawson, Combe, Barbour, Ltd.) held that 
money deposited as consideration for a 
contract which becomes impossible to 
perform must be refunded, but it pointed 
out that while the new ruling obviated 
the harshness of the previous rule it 
might cause injustice in cases where the 
party accepting payment had incurred 
expenses before the contract became im- 
possible to perform. It stated, however, 
that only the Legislature could decide 
whether provision should be made for 
such offsetting claims. 


Ur uguay 


Economic Conditions 


Because of abundant and well-distrib- 
uted rainfall, optimism developed in 
Uruguay in September, but the rising 
cost of living continued to require the 
attention of the Government. Easing of 
the fuel situation averted threatened 
strikes among urban transportation 
workers, and generally there were fewer 
manifestations of social unrest. As of 
August 31, 1943, Uruguay enjoyed an ex- 
port trade balance of $22,296,956. Com- 
pared with 1942 there was a decline in 
purchases from the United States and 
England and an increase in purchases 
from South American countries. 

During September cattle receipts at 
Montevideo were 75,514 head, compared 
with 46,788 for August, and prices were 
higher for all categories. It was ex- 
pected that October receipts would be 
lower, however. Sheep receipts for Sep- 
tember were 131,258 head, compared with 
84,417 for August. 
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The predicted reduction in wheat 
acreage has now been substantiated by 
official figures showing a 31.7 percent 
reduction. The recently published fig- 
ures show corresponding increases in the 
acreage sown to other cereals. Because 
of last year’s drought the need for fodder 
was great, and the sowing of oats was 
encouraged, whereas the shortage of fuel 
for farm machinery adversely influenced 
wheat planting. 

The excellent condition of the soil and 
the abundance of good pasturage have 
encouraged farmers. The planting of 
corn, sunflower seed, and peanuts was 
well started and will continue until the 
end of November. Potatoes, which will 
be harvested at the end of this year, will 
not be sufficient because of insufficient 
seed at planting time. To prevent a re- 
currence of the situation, the Govern- 
ment imported 7,000 tons of seed po- 
tatoes from Argentina. With a new 
demand from the meat-packing plants 
for potatoes to be used in canned Army 
rations, there is even greater need for an 
immediate increase in production. 


a 


DOMESTIC TRADE 


Warmer weather has stimulated sales 
of summer clothing, but cotton goods 
and rayon, for which there was an in- 
creased demand, were scarce. Imports 
of such goods from Brazil and Argentina, 
therefore, increased. 

The problem of business hours for 
shops and department stores has not yet 
been solved. Proprietors of such estab- 
lishments, through their various trade 
associations, have petitioned the Presi- 
dent of the Republic to modify the 
schedule of working hours to allow cer- 
tain retail houses to remain open an ad- 
ditional hour, until 6:30 p. m. 


MANUFACTURING 


Capacity operations continued in 
woolen-textile mills. In cotton-textile 
mills there was reasonable activity, de- 
spite shortages of fine-combed and 
mercerized yarns. 

The hat-manufacturing _ situation 
showed no improvement. Expected or- 
ders from other countries did not ma- 
terialize, and domestic demand was 
poor. An order for felt hats received 
from South Africa more than a year ago, 
however, was finally shipped. 

Tanneries worked but one shift daily. 
Leathers were being produced princi- 
pally for local consumption to complete 
the orders from. shoe manufacturers. 
There were some exports to Venezuela, 
South Africa, and England and a de- 
mand for shoe leather was reported from 
the United States. The activity in the 
tanneries should continue at least until 
December and perhaps beyond that date. 

Shoe-manufacturing plants operated 
5-days a week with an 8-hour day. An 
adequate supply of good shoe leather is 
not always available, and there is a 
shortage of certain other materials, par- 
ticularly nails. Prices are higher, but 
not in proportion to the increased cost of 
leather. Orders for summer shoes were 
received in good quantity both from the 
city of Montevideo and the interior. 

The hosiery mills report an excellent 
demand from South Africa, but the 
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More Jap Lotteries Help 
Drain Indies 


The Japanese military authorities 
are constantly increasing the num- 
ber of lotteries which they insti- 
tuted in the Netherlands Indies 
immediately after the invasion. 
According to a recent broadcast via 
the Japanese-controlled Batavia 
radio, the purpose of these lotteries 
is “to absorb the purchasing power 
of the population.” They are or- 
ganized by the military administra- 
tion without any interference by 
civilian authorities. 

The latest lottery announced was 
for the Batavia area. A first prize 
of 50,000 guilders ($27,000) was the 
main attraction. The number of 
tickets sold, however, has been kept 
secret. 
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shortage of rayon continued to cause 
difficulty. 

As a result of the Government’s ac- 
tion in allocating more fuel oil to the 
factories and the arrival from the United 
States of necessary refractory materials 
and plastics, such as bakelite, the glass 
industry was greatly improved. The de- 
mand for glass containers is increasing 
rapidly, particularly from food packers 
and pharmaceutical producers. In gen- 
eral, the situation was better than at any 
time in the past 12 months and employ- 
ment was increasing. 


Cost OF LIVING 


The official general index of the cost 
of living in Montevideo for September 
was reported to be 126.3 as compared 
with 122.3, the figure at which the index 
remained constant for the previous 3 
months. 


KEROSENE CENSUS 


The census of families using kerosene 
was begun in Montevideo so that ration- 
ing of that commodity might be made 
on a family basis rather than on an in- 
dividual basis. 


LABOR 


The threatened Montevideo street- 
railway strike did not materialize because 
of the intervention of the Government. 
The company agreed to maintain the 
wage increases granted last June, and 
the electric company (‘(Administracion 
General de las Usinas Eléctricas y los 
Teléfonos del Estado) increased the sup- 
ply of current by 30,000 kilowatt-hours 
daily, an increase of about 40 percent, 
and reduced the price of current by 22.5 
percent. 

The motorbus strike in Montevideo was 
also averted after both sides appealed to 
the President of the Republic. The Gov- 
ernment increased the allowance of gas 
oil from 32,000 liters daily to 37,000 liters. 
The association of motorbus owners 
agreed to increase the services and to 
continue the existing wage scale. In 
both of these cases the principal difficulty 
was the fuel shortage, and settlement be- 
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came possible only when more fuel be- 
came available. 

A bill providing for a national wage 
board was passed by the Chamber of 
Deputies and was up for debate in the 
Senate. Several difficult labor problems 
have been deferred until this bill could be 
passed. It seems evident that salaries 
in general are too low in real purchasing 
power to enable workers to maintain 
their living standards, and that even. 
tually something will have to be done to 
solve this problem. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Building permits issued in September 
in Montevideo totaled 474, valued at 1,- 
189,389 pesos, compared with 505 for 
August with a value of 1,155,000 pesos. 


FOREIGN TRADE PROMOTION 


Commercial Departments, similar to 
the one in Washington, have been estab- 
lished by the Uruguayan government in 
Buenos Aires and Rio de Janiero. 

|For previous announcement of the estab- 
lishment of commercial departments in the 
embassies at Washington, Buenos Aires, and 
Rio de Janiero, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, of November 13, 1943.] 


Venezuela 


Transport and Communication 


Airport Under Construction.—An air- 
port is under construction at San Antonio 
de Tachira, Venezuela, to serve domestic 
operations between eastern and western 
Venezuela. As this airport is on the 
frontier, approximately 12 miles west of 
San Cristobal, air travel to Colombia will 
probably be increased. 





Canada’s New Penicillin 
Industry 


The largest single order for medical 
supplies placed by the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply and an- 
nounced in September was for 26,000,- 
000,000 units of penicillin for the armed 
forces of Canada. This is, of course, 
the new bacteria-killing drug which is 
regarded as ideal for treating war 
wounds. Plants and equipment for its 
production in Canada are to be financed 
by the Dominion Government. 

The appropriation will cover the cost 
of building the new industry and of the 
initial 26,000,000,000 units produced. 
The industry is scheduled to come into 
operation by February 1944 and to 
achieve an average weekly production 
of 500,000,000 units by mid-April. 





The Uruguayan Ministry of Agriculture 
announces that the Republic’s surplus 
meat supply for 1944 will be sold to 
Great Britain, as a representative of the 
United Nations. According to Minister 
of Agriculture Arturo Gonzalez Vidart, 
the contract between the two Govern- 
ments calls for the sale of 25,000 tons 
of frozen beef, 20,000 tons of corned 
beef, 1,400 tons of dehydrated beef, and 
18,000 tons of army rations. 
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pe. fined sugar was about 462,800 tons in thought that sizable quantities of this 
New Aspects of Mex- 1941-42. Production in 1942-43 is esti- product could be exported, but its pro- 
e . ’ " : mated at 454,148 tons. This is a reduc- duction was so scattered that assembly 
1cO S Sugar Situation tion from earlier estimates, in which of sufficient quantities would be diffi- 
le (Continued from p. 7) about 529,000 tons were forecast. cult. Some uncrystallizable sirup result- 
ns The production of “piloncillo” has fol- ing from the manufacture of sugar has 
be The average amount of refined sugar lowed about the same trend as that of re- been exported in recent years, principally 
es produced in the 5-year period 1938-42 fined sugar. The 1933-37 average was to the United States, for the production 
1g was estimated at 398,046 tons, compared 69,536 tons as compared with 106,981 of alcohol. This material contains large 
in with an average of about 271,734 tons in tons in 1938-42. Estimated production amounts of inverted sugars which the 
n- the preceding 5-year period. This was for 1943 is 110,230 tons, which is less sugar mills of Mexico are unable to con- 
to an increase of about 46 percent. than the 1942 production of 126,849 tons vert into sugar because necessary equip- 
The largest annual production of re- and also the 1941 record of 130,641 tons. ment is lacking. In 1942 about 47,684 
tons of this material were exported. 
TaBLeE IIl.—Estimated production, exports, imports, consumption, and carry-over of refined 
er sugar and ‘‘piloncillo”’ in Mexico, 1937-43 Governmental Controls 
‘- te sommes The Government has taken steps to 
monduniies control the export of sugar directly or in 
a ‘ manufactured products. In a Presiden- 
Year a: Exports Imports fon P| Carry-over! tial decree, effective August 11, 1942, ex- 
to sugar _| “Piloneillo” Total port licenses were required from the Min- 
b- a ag ; : ae ieee Rees hah istry of National Economy for the export 
in 37 313, 066 69, 26 389. 326 2 ‘ 376. 3¢ ad wa of sugar. On May 19, 1943, an executive 
oh s 2 77, Is; ii $70 i : : 12 064 108 331 decree was issued and made effective the 
1939 ih ee pape ae “= 23 470, 280 | 90, 941 following day, requiring export licenses 
ms 140 ig 450 530, oti ‘02 001 > sa Gea son ber 53,356 issued by the Ministry of National Econ- 
nd 112. rng aa oe aces +o a oD 559, 825 83, 877 omy for the export of sirups, candies, 
on 1943 54, 2 564, 378 16, 590 13, 777 589, 730 55, 446 confectionery, and preserved foods. 
E BoA Ayia : ge The recent decree of September 23, 
hating does not include ‘‘piloncillo,” as no figures are available. 1943, prohibits the export of sirups, cara- 
Source: Production, consumption, and carry-over figures on refined sugar from the Union of Sugar Producers, and mels, sweets and chocolates, native 
exports and imports from Direccién General de Estad ‘stica; figures on ‘“‘piloncillo”’ from Direccién General de la Eco- candy, and similar products containing 
nomia Rural and Direccién General de Estadistica. sugar, except in those cases where it can 
) ; : be proved that such articles have been 
E. Pro du ction of A lco h ol about 13,777 tons have been imported. manufactured exclusively from sugar 
ir- Imports in the following amounts are imported for the specific purpose of con- 
io Alcohol is produced in Mexico from being sought during the remainder of version into such products for export. 
tic molasses resulting from sugar Manu- this year: 22,046 tons from the United No attempt has been made to curtail 
m facture, as well as directly from sugar- States; 2,205 tons from Peru; and 12 676 the production of alcohol directly from 
he cane juice. The increase in recent years tons from Cuba. sugarcane. 
of in the production of alcohol will be noted bs ; § Pri 
ill in the following table, which shows pro- Exports Mounting dugar Frices 
uction of alcohol from molasses and : : 
. juice, for the years 1940 to 1942, The largest exports of refined sugar, Since the baynag A Sugar, Frogucess 
inclusive. and an estimate for 1943: as well as sugar in manufactured form, ey pg + SOR Baer 
: : Mexico have been increasing. The price 
took place in 1942 and 1943. Much of the of first-erade granulated reused cuaue 
TABLE II1.—Production of Alcoholin Mexico sugar has gone out in manufactured - 3 , ‘ 
pte: products such as sirups, candies, canned is fixed by the Union at 45 centavos per 
[In liters; liter= 1.0567 quarts] goods, alcohol, and other products. kilogram wholesale (4.2 cents per pound), 
cal In the years 1931, 1932, and 1933, large 2d the official retail price in Mexico 
t- Item 1940 1941 1942 1943 | amounts of granulated brown sugar were City is 48 centavos per kilogram (4.5 
n- ; exported, the largest amount being 94,- cents per pound). 
Molasses 20, 700, 049 23, 108, 045 20, 011, 949 38, 000, 000 j ; ; 
a Cane juice 2, 620,003 2, 214, 339 6,050,814 8, 000, 000 of that es Shae ae little Carry-over 
se, Total... 23, 320, 052 25, 322, 384 36, 062, 763 46, 000, 000 Only small amounts of “piloncillo”’ Estimates of carry-over as of Decem- 
ar | Estimated. 335 tons per year. Early in 1943 it was Union of Sugar Producers since 1933. 
its ‘ Source: Sociedad Nacional de Productores de Alcohol, According to these figures, the carry-over 
ed oh, has varied from 5,900 tons in 1934 to 
The increase in the production of al- 106,331 tons in 1938. In the last few 
ost cohol, partly as a result of greater ex- years a stockpile of 44,000 tons has been 
he ports to the United States, has been the » indicated. In the current situation, pro- 
ed. equivalent of an additional 11,000 tons meV duction plus imports gives a supply of 
pe of sugar. bo y | iF” 4 578,000 tons, and arp ena to poo 
Alcohol is produced also from “pilon- r ports gives a demand o , ons, the 
on cillo” although the quantity is not known. BUY BON DS excess of demand being 28,000, by which 
This figure may be included in the al- amount the carry-over has been reduced. 
cohol manufactured from molasses. e and A Presidential decree of June 2, 1943, 
--= designated 44,000 short tons to be set 
ire Su gar Im ports Small KEEP EM FIRING aside as a reserve to control domestic 
jus markets, and in a decree effective Sep- 
to Mexico has never imported or exported on Land tember 23, 1943, instructions were issued 
he large quantities of sugar. In former : to the effect that a stockpile of 66,000 
ter years, production has kept pace with on Sea short tons of sugar should be built up as 
rt, consumption. soon as possible, and subsequently in- 
n- The largest imports of refined sugar creased to 88,000 short tons. The “Con- 
ns were made in 1941, when, according to sortium,” a semigovernmental control 
ed Government statistics, 56,666 tons were organization, established by decree of 
nd imported. During the present year, March 2, 1943, will see to it that the 
1943, up to and including September, Me tee Union builds up these stockpiles. 
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Chemicals 


CoOPPER-SULFATE DISTRIBUTION 
DISCONTINUED IN BULGARIA 


The delivery of copper sulfate to wine 
growers in Bulgaria, in exchange for 
scrap metal, has been discontinued for 
the remainder of the year, the Axis press 
reported in September. 

Distribution has been handled by the 
Bulgarian Agricultural and Cooperative 
Bank and later its branches will deliver 
copper sulfate for vineyard needs next 
year. The amounts to be received have 
been fixed by the Council of Ministers at 
6 kilograms per decare (1 decare=0.2471 
acre) for wine grapes and 9 kilograms per 
decare for dessert grapes. 


CANADIAN FERTILIZER SITUATION 


As an aid to greater food production, 
farmers in Canada used more fertilizer 
during the 1943 crop season than ever 
before, the Canadian press reports. 

Since the increased demand is expected 
to continue, arrangements have been 
made by the Fertilizer Administrator to 
provide larger amounts for the 1943-44 
season. About 20 percent more nitrogen 
and phosphates probably will be avail- 
able. There is a shortage of nitrate of 
soda, which can be had only under per- 
mit, but a new form of ammonium ni- 
trate produced in munition plants and 
containing 34 percent nitrogen is on the 
market and will supply much of the 
nitrogen required, it is stated. 

There will be a reduction of from 15 
to 20 percent in the supply of potash, but 
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Railway Opens Wells for 
Oil 

With control of 620 acres at Ver- 
milion, Alberta, Cannar Oils Lim- 
ited, a subsidiary of the Canadian 
National Railways, has begun pro- 
duction of fuel oil for the railway’s 
locomotives hauling war munitions 
through the Canadian Rockies. 
Already 20 wells have been drilled, 
out of a planned 50, and 10 are 
now producing 350 barrels a day. 
“We are opening the wells,” R. 
C. Vaughan, C. N. R. president, has 
said, “as a wartime measure of pre- 
caution to secure an adequate sup- 
ply and reserve of fuel oil for our 
western services. Operation in 
British Columbia and Alberta is, 
at present, largely dependent on 
fuel-oil supplies brought through 
Pacific Coast ports, and any in- 
terruption to this supply would se- 
riously disrupt our service. Bitu- 
minous coal is so scarce that it is 
impossible to use it in place of oil.” 
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about the same total amount of mixed 
fertilizers containing potash will be 
available. 


GERMANY EXPERIMENTS WITH PLASTICS FOR 
PUMPS 


Because of the need for economy in the 
use of metal, experiments have been con- 
ducted in Germany with plastics as a 
construction material for pumps, a for- 
eign technical publication reports. 

Results have not been completely un- 
satisfactory, it is stated. Chemical re- 
sistance was found generally good. The 
principal difficulty was the swelling of the 
phenolics, caused by moisture absorp- 
tion of the fillers. Asbestos was found 
the best material to use with plastics. 
Crushed and milled stone has also been 
comparatively satisfactory, but textiles 
and cellulose products proved unsuitable. 

Thermoplastics without fillers gave 
better results so far as swelling was con- 
cerned, but they were difficult to press. 
Tubular and flat pieces for the valves are 
usually welded or glued. 

Efforts have been made to improve the 
resistance of plastics to high tempera- 
tures. The use of several coats of resins 
applied by painting or annealing to pro- 
tect metal pumps has been tried, but 
little experience has been gained so far; 
synthetic rubber has also been used for 
this purpose because it resists the action 
of a number of chemical materials and 
has a maximum temperature of about 
100° C. 

Vinidur foils (hard polyvinyl] chloride) 
have been employed in machinery con- 
struction generally, on all metals except 
lead and some light metal alloys; they 
have also been used in combination. with 
concrete and wood. 


InpIA Now MANUFACTURING CHEMICALS 
FORMERLY IMPORTED 


Caustic soda was formerly imported 
by the Indian textile industry almost 
entirely from the United Kingdom, 
though limited amounts were received 
from the United States and Japan, says 
the British press. Imports in 1939-40 
were valued at 7,230,601 rupees. 

Pre-war imports of sodium hydrosul- 
fite, also were used by textile mills, were 
divided between the United Kingdom 
and Germany. The value of these im- 
ports in 1939-40 amounted to 1,805,542 
rupees, 

Both of these chemicals are now being 
produced in local plants, and it is ex- 
pected that production will continue 
even after the war. 


New ZEALAND’S IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED 
STATES 


Imports into New Zealand from the 
United States, in the first 6 months of 
1943, of chemicals used solely in the 
manufacture of goods were valued at 
£NZ20,440, according to statistics re- 
leased for publication by the New Zea- 
land Customs Department. 
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Sulfur imports for the first 6 months 
of 1943 totaled £NZ33,303. 


Swiss CHEMICAL INDUSTRY PROFITED 
IN 1942 


Despite wartime conditions, the Swiss 
chemical industry in general profited in 
1942. 

A number of problems had to be met. 
Many of the materials required by the 
industry had to be imported and were 
difficult to obtain. After the product 
was manufactured, its distribution was 
complicated by transportation difficul- 
ties, the blockade, and lack of exchange, 

Swiss chemical production is centered 
in Basel, and the leading plants there 
are owned by the Ciba, Geigy, Sandoz, 
Durand & Hugenin, and Hoffman-La 
Roche organizations. 


ALCOHOL DISTILLERIES TO BE CONSTRUCTED 
IN URUGUAY 


A project now under consideration in 
Uruguay calls for the erection of three 
alcohol distilleries on the Uruguay River 
near agricultural districts. 

It is planned to construct one large 
distillery with an annual capacity of 
1,500,000 gallons, and two smaller distill. 
eries, each with a capacity of 500,000 
gallons. The alcohol will be distilled 
from grains. 


Dye PLANT UNDER CONSTRUCTION IN 
“CROATIA,” YUGOSLAVIA 


A large dye plant, designed by German 
specialists, is under construction in 
“Croatia,” Yugoslavia, the Axis press re- 
ports. 

The factory will be equipped with a 
special ventilating system, and will be 
one of the most modern industrial plants 
in southeastern Europe, it is stated. 


Coal 


COLOMBIAN EXPORTS 


In the first 6 months of 1943, Colom- 
bian exports of coal exceeded imports for 
the first time. According to preliminary 
figures, exports totaled 2,902,907 net kilo- 
grams, valued at 193,409 pesos. The ex- 
ports were mainly to Brazil. 


FIRE-PREVENTION WORK IN INDIAN MINES 


A foreign press account of activities of 
the Indian Coal Mines Stowing Board in 
1941-42 says that the danger of fire was 
minimized in the Jharia field by blanket- 
ing the surface of the area and stowing 
the underground galleries of the Niluri- 
pathra side with sand. In view of the 
threat of fire to the Kasunda-Nyadih 
collieries, the barriers were strengthened 
by flushing “muttee” down bore holes 
and inclines, transforming the galleries 
into a muttee-filled barrier through 
which neither fire nor air can penetrate. 
Assistance in fire-prevention work at the 
Singaran colliery was also authorized. 
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Construction (In- 


cluding Highway) 


PuBLIC-WORKS AND OTHER CONSTRUCTION 
PROJECTED IN CHILE 


The Ministry of Public Works and 
Communications has granted the Prov- 
ince of Cautin, Chile, 1,300,000 pesos for 
road construction and 300,000 pesos for 
the construction and repair of bridges. 
This sum is reported to be in addition 
to the 8,500,000 pesos previously ear- 
marked for similar work. 

Paving operations in the city of Te- 
muco, Chile, were resumed on receipt of 
a supply of needed cement. 

The town of Cura-Cautin is planning 
to construct 50 model houses for laborers, 
each on a separate plot of land. 


SITUATION IN SWITZERLAND IN 1942 


The building industry in Switzerland 
reports that dwellings constructed dur- 
ing 1942 (in more than 382 communities 
of more than 2,000 inhabitants) totaled 
5,186—11.2 percent more than in 1941 and 
an increase of 6.6 over 1940. 

Construction of dwellings for the years 
1934-42, inclusive, is shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 





Year Number of Estimated 


dwellings value in franes 
1934 15, 215 267, 900, 000 
1935 9, 577 248, 600, 000 
1936. - 5, 188 145, 000, 000 
1937 6, 647 195, 500, 000 
1938 8, 218 226, 500, 000 
1939 8, 007 248, 400, 000 
1940 4, 867 131, 500, 000 
1941 4, 4 136, 300, 000 
1942 5, 186 190, 000, 000 





Much of the difficulty now en- 
countered in the construction of dwell- 
ings is due to lack of materials and to 
increased building costs. During 1942, 
permits for 3,929 dwellings were granted 
in 33 cities, compared with 5,055 in 1941, 
2,834 in 1940, and 5,867 in 1939. The 
drop in building permits, amounting to 
1,126, or 22 percent compared with 1941, 
does not represent lack of demand, but 
lack of materials. The total outlay for 
construction during 1942 was 193,000,000 
francs, compared with 21,000,000 francs 
in 1941. 

Business and industrial building ac- 
tivity is reported as more favorable, with 
construction values in 1942 amounting 
to 137,000,000 francs (approximately 26 
percent of the total private building ac- 
tivity), compared with 142,900,000 francs 
in 1941, 136,300,000 in 1940, and 137,- 
200,000 in 1939. 

Public building activity, including al- 
terations and improvements, totaled 
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439,000,000 francs, or approximately 45 
percent of the total building volume. 

Building by communities represented 
44.6 percent of all public construction 
work in 1942. 


Cork and Products 


SPANISH CORK-MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 


The cork-manufacturing industry in 
Catalonia, Spain, has been facing serious 
difficulties for some time. 

Foremost among the industry’s prob- 
lems are the loss of foreign markets, high 
prices in terms of foreign exchange, and 
accumulating stocks. The conditions 
under which producers have had to oper- 
ate are engaging the attention of both 
the government and the Cork Syndicate. 

It is estimated that there are from 125 
to 150 mills of various capacities located 
in the Barcelona district, most of which 
produce for export. However, only 25 or 
30 are of any considerable size, and only 
a few of these operate on a very large 
scale. A number of mills have applied 
to the Syndicate for permission to sus- 
pend operations, since sales outlets are 
closed and large inventories have im- 
mobilized cash reserves. 

Sales to Germany—the largest Euro- 
pean market—have practically stopped. 
Switzerland, which normally requires 
large quantities of cork, is out of the 
market because of the suspension of the 
Spanish-Swiss clearing arrangement, 
and sales to France have also ceased. 
Some business is expected from Sweden, 
but it will not offset other losses. 

Prices at which Spanish cork sales are 
being made vary considerably. A proj- 
ect has been proposed under which all 
producers would sell to the Syndicate, 
which in turn would handle foreign sales 
at fixed prices. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


CANADIAN ELECTRICITY CONSUMPTION 


Output of central electric stations in 
Canada totaled 3,428,513,000 kilowatt- 
hours in August, an increase over July’s 
total of 3,404,077,000 kilowatt-hours. 
Net consumption during August amount- 
ed to 3,199,710,000, or a daily average of 
103,216,000 kilowatt-hours. 

The following table gives net con- 
sumption, by provinces, in July and 
August: 





{In kilowatt-hours] 
Province July 1943 August 1943 

Prince Edward Island 721, 000 795, 000 
Nova Scotia 47, 479, 000 49, 230, 000 
New Brunswick 46, 291, 000 49, 426, 000 
Quebec 1, 654, 064, 000 1, 645, 767, 000 
Ontario 984, 514, 000 1, 021, 260, 000 
Manitoba 117, 957, 000 117, 558, 000 
Saskatchewan 52, 290, 000 53, 857, 000 
Alberta 41, 758, 000 42, 736, 000 
British Columbia 216, 671, 000 218, 981, 000 

Total 3, 161, 745, 000 3, 199, 710, 000 
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Colombia Makes Its Own 


Cement 


















The cement industry in Colombia 
has been tremendously expanded 
during recent years. In the past 
all cement was imported. In 1929 
imports amounted to 150,625 tons, 
while in 1940 they were reduced to 
15,229 tons and in 1941 and 1942 no 
cement was imported, says the 
newspaper El Siglo, of Bogota. 

Cement was little used in the in- 
terior of the country, in former 
times, because of the cost of trans- 
portation. The new factories are 
distributed throughout all the prin- 
cipal regions, where transportation 
by railroad, highway, or water is 
available. 

Despite the increase in price of 
all other industrial products, it has 
reportedly been possible for Colom- 
bians to lower the production costs 
of cement, which is rapidly becom- 
ing an important factor in irriga- 
tion and transportation projects. 
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POWER PLANT UNDER CONSTRUCTION IN 
HUNGARY 


Construction of the large power plant 
near Matra, Hungary, is reported by the 
Hungarian press to be progressing. The 
plant is scheduled for completion in the 
latter part of 1944 but will probably be 
placed in partial operation next spring. 

The cost of this project originally was 
estimated at 50,000,000 pengdés, but it is 
now stated that approximately twice that 
sum will be required. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


BRAZILIAN COFFEE EXPORTS 


Although Brazil’s exports of coffee de- 
creased in 1942 because of shipping diffi- 
culties, higher prices were obtained. 

The following table, published by the 
Departamento Nacional do Cafe, shows 
quantity and value of Brazil’s coffee ex- 
ports during the years 1933 to 1942, in- 
clusive: 





Year | Quantity | Value 

Bags of 60 

kilograms Cruzeiros 
1933 15, 459, 309 2, 052, 858, 224 
1934 14, 146, 879 2, 114, 511, 730 
1935 : 15, 328, 791 2, 156, 599, 349 
1936 14, 185, 506 2, 231, 472, 515 
1937 12, 113, 088 2, 128, 615, 805 
1938 17, 203,422 | 2, 296, 010, 010 
1939 16, 645, 093 2, 254, 115, 311 
19% 12, 053,499 | 1, 589, 956, 317 
1941 11, 054, 566 2, 017, 544, 619 
1942 7, 279, 658 1, 965, 737, 736 





COFFEE SITUATION IN SURINAM 


The Surinam coffee market has ex- 
perienced a temporary revival as the 
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To Classify South Ameri- 
ca’s Industrial Woods 


El Arte de la Madera, the official 
magazine of the Association of Ar- 
gentine Woodworking Industres, 
recognizing the need for more com- 
plete and accurate descriptions and 
classifications of the various types 
of trees producing lumber in South 
America has begun the publication 
of detailed descriptions of the trees 
more commonly used. 

The first installment includes de- 
tails of the “guayacan,” a very val- 
uable hardwood of Paraguay; the 
“guayayby say-yu” of the Chaco 
region, a timber much in demand 
for marine and naval construction 
as well as for furniture; and the 
“yvyra neti” of Paraguay, an excel- 
lent hardwood used for marine 
work as well as for fine furniture, 
for inlaying, for picture frames, 
and for numerous other purposes. 
(It may be worth noting that the 
names of these three trees, which 
have such an “un-Spanish” sound, 
are all from the Guarani language, 
the aboriginal-Indian tongue still 
spoken to a very considerable ex- 
tent in Paraguay.) 

These forthcoming authoritative 
descriptions of the great variety of 
South American woods promise to 
be exceptionally helpful to business 
interests in a number of fields. 
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result of an agreement of the Nether- 
lands Government to purchase stocks of 
coffee on hand. 

As the position of the Surinam planters 
has been serious for some time because 
of the loss of markets, they petitioned 
the Netherlands Government to buy 
coffee for the provisioning of the Nether- 
lands after the war. 

Pursuant to arrangements, the Nether- 
lands Government will buy all stocks of 
first-quality coffee at 0.35 florin a kilo- 
gram (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds). Of 
this, 0.30 florin a kilogram will be paid 
immediately and the balance on delivery. 
The Surinam coffee companies have 
agreed to arrange for the safekeeping of 
the coffee and the Government will pro- 
vide the insurance. 

This move on the part of the Nether- 
lands Government should enable the 
companies to continue in operation, as 
it is intended not only to buy present 
stocks but also the amount harvested in 
the near future. 

Stocks of old-crop Surinam coffee 
available for export under this plan 
amount to 6,000 bags of 90 kilograms 
each. An additional 6,000 bags will be 
available from the new crop, harvesting 
of which will continue until the end of 
March. 

In 1939, coffee production in Surinam 
amounted to 4,136 metric tons, of which 
2,486 tons, valued at 529,749 florins, were 
exported. The principal markets and 
percentage of exports on the basis of val- 
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ues were: The Netherlands, 52 percent; 
the United States, 23 percent; and Nor- 
way, 18 percent. 

The United States has a quota allot- 
ment for Surinam coffee, which at pres- 
ent is not filled. Local dealers state that 
ceiling prices on coffee in the United 
States are lower than the prices at which 
Surinam coffee can be sold elsewhere, so 
that less interest is being shown in the 
United States market. 


Cocoa SITUATION IN TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 


There are now four cocoa-powder pro- 
ducers in Trinidad, British West Indies, 
using 11,000 poundsamonth. The three 
principal chocolate producers are using 
14,009 pounds per month. This repre- 
sents a fair increase in the amount of 
cocoa fer local consumption which has 
never before risen as high as 300,000 
pounds a year. 

The Santa Cruz Propagating Station 
can obtain 2,000 cuttings per month of 
resistant cocoa and under normal con- 
ditions and with additional trained per- 
sonnel, it is thought that this figure 
may be increased at least 10 times. 


Dairy Products 


AUSTRALIAN MILK PRODUCTION 


Australian milk production in 1942-43 
is estimated at 1,133,500,000 gallons, com- 
pared with 1,105,148,512 gallons in 1941- 
42 and 1,199,257,762 gallons in 1940-41. 


Fruits 


CITRUS-FRUIT SITUATION IN SYRIA AND THE 
LEBANON 


Normal citrus-fruit production in 
Syria and the Lebanon is reported to 
amount to about 65,000 metric tons, 
which includes 43,000 tons of oranges. 
17,000 tons of lemons, and 5,000 tons of 
other citrus fruit. However, 1943 pro- 
duction is not expected to amount to 
more than 70 percent of the normal 
year’s crop, or 45,000 tons. 

This decrease is said to be due to the 
extremely hot weather which prevailed 
throughout the territory during the first 
half of October, as well as insect dam- 
age which is reported to have been 
greater in 1943 than in previous years. 

Because of war conditions and the 
lack of shipping facilities, there were no 
exports of citrus fruit from this area 
during the first 9 months of 1943, except 
negligible quantities of lemons to Turkey. 


Grain and Products 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT PROSPECTS 


Australia’s wheat harvest (which com- 
mences in November) will probably 
amount to only 89,000,000 bushels in 1943, 
announced the Australian Wheat Board. 
This compares with an annual average of 
156,000,000 bushels in the past 8 years 
and a record crop of 210,000,000 bushels 
in 1939-40. 


CHILEAN EXPERIMENTS WITH BREAD- 
ENRICHMENT 


Chile’s Institute of Agricultural Econ- 
omy, which is charged with controlling 
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wheat, flour, and bread production, has 
been experimenting with different meth. 
ods of enriching bread while at the same 
time reducing its price, according to the 
foreign press. 

The methods studied were: 

(1) The addition of 6 percent drieg 
skimmed milk to flour. 

(2) The addition of corn flour, 25 percent 
of the proportion of wheat flour used in breaq 
making. 

(3) The use of so-called Graham bread, 
that is bread made in the customary manner 
except that bran water is substituted for 
plain water. 

(4) The addition of from 1 to 2 percent of 
malt flour to bread from ordinary wheat flour, 

(5) The addition of vitamin concentrates, 
in accordance with suggestions from the 
Chilean Embassy in Washington. 

(6) The use of “germinal” flour in bread 
making, following a method patented by a 
Chilean. 

(7) The use of flour of high extraction 
made from peeled wheat, according to a pat- 
ented process of a Chilean, resulting in a flour 
of great nutritional value. 


After studying these methods, the In- 
stitute decided to adopt the last two proc. 
esses for future bread production in 
Chile. 


MEXICAN RICE PROSPECTS 


In actual tonnage, the 1942 production 
of 112,000 metric tons of paddy rice in 
Mexico was the largest ever recorded in 
the Republic. This crop was harvested 
from approximately 65,260 hectares and 
the average yield was 1,716 kilograms, 
In comparison with the 1941 crop of 
109,355 tons, which was harvested from 
53,095 hectares and had a yield of 2,060 
kilograms per hectare, the 1942 crop had 
a below-average yield. 

On the basis of preliminary reports 
from growing areas it is believed that the 
1943 harvest will run about 115,000 tons, 

About 90 percent of the rice crop is 
harvested from August until December. 
November is the most important month 
for harvesting, accounting for approxi- 
mately 40 percent of the crop. 


SWEDISH BREAD-GRAIN ACREAGE 


A preliminary acreage inventory taken 
in Sweden on June 1, 1943, showed that 
the total bread-grain area amounted to 
489,000 hectares (1 hectare=2.471 acres) 
compared with 528,000 hectares in 1942— 
a decline of 7.4 percent. 


Meats and Products 


URUGUAYAN CATTLE MARKET 


The Uruguayan cattle market was ac- 
tive and firm during September 1943, 
with a tendency toward advanced prices 
for some classes of cattle. 

It is reported that more than 90 per- 
cent of the steers sold in September 
brought maximum prices, and that high 
prices were also paid for a large number 
of grain-fed cattle that arrived on the 
market from the Departments of Pay- 
sandu, Rio Negro, Soriano, and Colonia. 

Arrivals of cattle at Tablada amounted 
to 71,216 head in September 1943 as com- 
pared with 44,224 head in September 
1942. 

Cattle slaughter in September 1943 
totaled 89,840, according to official sta- 
tistics, compared with 48,208 in Septem- 
ber 1942. 
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Poultry and Products 


AUSTRALIAN POULTRY PRODUCTION 


The gross value of poultry production 
jn Australia totaled £12,158,426 in 1941- 
42 compared with £11,988,955 in 1940-41. 
Figures for 1942-43 are not as yet avail- 
able. 


Sugars and Products 
CANADIAN SUGAR-BEET CULTIVATION 


Commercial production of sugar beets 
jin Canada in 1943 is officially estimated 
at 526,500 tons from 52,500 acres, com- 
pared with 716,000 tons from 63,300 acres 
in 1942. 

Production costs on sugar-beet culti- 
vation in southern Alberta are being low- 
ered by technological improvements 
which will help the industry to compete 
with imported cane sugar in post-war 
years. The sowing of segmented seed, 
cross-blocking by machinery, stand-up 
thinning which requires only one-third 
as much work, and the loading of beets 
with mechanical loaders have been in- 
troduced this year. 

Sugar beets have been grown under 
irrigation in southern Alberta for 18 
years. So long as sugar production in 
Alberta and Manitoba does not exceed 
consumption in the Prairie Provinces, 
the factories enjoy the protection of 
freight charges on imported sugar. 


PERUVIAN SUGAR PRODUCTION 


Peruvian sugar production in Septem- 
ber 1943 is estimated at about 55,000 
short tons—which would make a total 
production of 303,000 tons in the first 9 
months of 1943. Since the trade calcu- 
lates a monthly production of about 
55,000 tons for the remainder of this 
year, the total Peruvian sugar output for 
1943 may be estimated at 468,000 tons, 
exclusive of “chancaca” (a hard mo- 
lasses) which is turned out principally by 
primitive mills in the Sierra region. In 
1942, production of chancaca amounted 
to 19,290 tons, compared with 13,228 tons 
in 1941 and 11,574 tons in 1940. 

The National Agrarian Society reports 
that domestic sugar consumption in 
Peru, including chancaca, during August 
1943, was 13,080 tons, and that the total 
for the first 8 months of 1943 was 91,558 
tons. Consumption figures for August 
1942 and the January-August period of 
1942, were 9,745 and 83,482 tons, respec- 
tively. 


Vegetables and Products 


PoTaToO SITUATION IN NEW BruNSWICK, 
CANADA 


As a result of expanded acreage and 
excellent yields, the 1943 potato crop in 
New Brunswick, Canada, unofficially esti- 
mated at more than 8,000,000 barrels, 
with a value of $20,000,000, promises to 
be the largest in the history of the 
Province. This is much higher than was 
estimated earlier in the season and twice 
the production of last year. 

Acreage is estimated to be from 25 to 
30 percent greater than the 50,500 acres 
planted last year. 

The large yields, estimated at 150 bar- 
rels per acre compared with 82 barrels 
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in 1942, are due to favorable weather and 
the more extensive use of fertilizers and 
insecticides. Another reason for the good 
yield is that growers have specialized in 
potatoes. Even those with small acreage 
have invested in improved agricultural 
machinery. 

Last year growers received from $1 to 
$3 per barrel for their potatoes, with most 
of the crop selling at $1.50. Not only are 
they now receiving higher average prices, 
but yields on many farms have been 
from 40 to 60 percent higher than last 
year. Yields per acre are running from 
125 to 150 barrels in the main commercial 
district, with some growers reporting up 
to 180 barrels. 

The two starch factories expect a rec- 
ord output. One is working day and 
night, and the other will start 24-hour 
operations as soon as local workers finish 
digging the potatoes. 

Two dehydration plants, operated by 
these starch companies, use the culls and 
parings. Each 150 pounds of de- 
hydrated potatoes is placed in 15-pound 
tins for export. One of these plants is 
experimenting with the dehydration of 
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mashed potatoes for the domestic 
market. 

Officials of the plants producing de- 
hydrated potatoes and potato starch 
believe that potato production in New 
Brunswick can be increased four times 
if profitable markets are found for in- 
dustrial byproducts. 


VEGETABLE CROP, SONORA, MEXICO 


The outlook for the vegetable crop in 
southern Sonora, Mexico, at the end of 
October was similar to that of last year 
which proved to be the most profitable 
in the history of the State. 

Planters in the Mayo and Yaqui 
Valleys almost doubled the acreage 
planted to tomatoes last year, but cy- 
clonic rains and floods ruined about one- 
third of the plantings—more than 2,500 
hectares of tomato plants were de- 
stroyed. 

The following table shows the numer 
of hectares (1 hectare=2.471 acres) 
planted to the various’ vegetables this 
year compared with last year, and esti- 
mated production and exports compared 
with last year: 























1942-43 1943-44 
Item BRACE ST 5 ft | | 
Area , tt “ee oe Area eae es s 

planted I roduction| Exports | planted Production Exports ! 
- nes oo SEE Ee: 

Hectares | Carloads Carloads | Hectares Carloads Carloads 
Tomatoes 2 3, 250 | 1, 600 | 1, 514 | 5 7, 500 | 3, 300 | 2, 
Peas 2, 500 800 646 | 5, 000 | 1, 600 | 1,100 
Chili peppers ai 125 70 


110 35 | 200 | 200 | 
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! Estimated. 


It is believed that no additional acre- 
age will be planted to vegetables in 
southern Senora this year inasmuch as 
other crops, such as wheat and flaxseed, 
will require more cultivated land. 


Hardware 


SAW-MANUFACTURING PLANT ENLARGING 
FACILITIES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 


Demand for saws is very heavy in 
Canada as a result of increased forestry 
and mill activities. 

To meet this need, the British Colum- 
bia branch of an English saw-manufac- 
turing company is enlarging its plant 
facilities, the British press states. 


Iron and Steel 


IMPORTS INTO COLOMBIA 


Imports of iron and steel products into 
Colombia in the first 6 months of 1943 
included 3,075,989 net kilograms of iron 
and steel pipe (834,056 pesos), 41,129,096 
kilograms of iron and steel plates and 
bars (684,307 pesos), 2,217,006 kilograms 





2 1,000 hectares ruined. 


3 2,500 hectares ruined. 


of tin plate (550,829 pesos) and barbed 
wire (353,653 pesos). 

These figures are from a preliminary 
report issued in Colombia. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


Leather and Manufactures 


FOOTWEAR Imports INTO LIBERIA 


Imports of footwear into Liberia dur- 
ing 1942 amounted to 12,890 pairs of 
leather shoes, valued at $28,181, and 


Dermatosis from Synthetic 
Lubricants? 


Synthetic industrial lubricants 
made and used in Sweden since the 
war began have caused many 
workers to suffer from skin erup- 
tions, states the Swedish press, 
even though the usual protective- 
clothing and sanitation precau- 
tions have been taken. Attempts 
to remove the injurious ingredi- 
ents of the oils have been unsuc- 
cessful. According to the State 
Institute of Public Health, these 
dermatosis cases are nation-wide, 
though of course more numerous 
in some sections than in others. 
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22,975 pairs of rubber-soled canvas shoes, 
valued at $13,689. 


VENEZUELAN SHOE INDUSTRY 


Shoe production in Venezuela some- 
what exceeds the estimated annual con- 
sumption of 2,000,000 pairs, or slightly 
more than one-half pair per capita. 

As a great portion of the work is done 
by hand, and prices for materials are 
comparatively high, manufacturers are 
limited to the domestic market. It is 
believed, therefore, that production will 
remain on a more or less stationary basis 
until domestic demand becomes greater. 


Hides and Skins 


EXPORTS FROM ARGENTINA 


Shipments of hides and skins from 
Argentina decreased 15.6 percent in vol- 
ume and 4.9 percent in value during the 
first 8 months of 1943, compared with the 
corresponding period of 1942. 

Exports of cattle hides decreased from 
92,800 metric tons for the first 8 months 
of 1942 to 71,200 for the comparable 
period in 1943. Shipments of tanned 
hides, however, increased from 5,300 to 
9,700 metric tons in the first 8 months of 
1942 and 1943, respectively. 


Tanning Materials 
ARGENTINE EXPORTS 


Exports of quebracho extract from 
Argentina increased during September 
1943 to 19,270 metric tons compared with 
14,502 tons for the preceding month. 
Total shipments in the first 9 months of 
1943 amounted to 149,466 tons. 

Domestic consumption of quebracho 
extract during September amounted to 
1,878 metric tons, compared with 2,429 
tons during the preceding month. Total 
consumption for the first.9 months of 
this year was 16,444 tons. 

Exports of urunday extract for the 
first 9 months of 1943 totaled 1,788 metric 
tons. No shipments were registered in 
September. 


Livestock 


CHILE’s LIVESTOCK PROGRAM 


One of Chile’s most pressing problems 
is that of sufficiently increasing its dairy 
and beef herds to supply domestic de- 
mand. In accordance with the livestock 
program of the Fomento Corporation, 
400 heifers and 50 bulls of pedigreed 
stock, worth 5,000,000 pesos, have been 
imported from the United States and 
Canada, according to the foreign press. 
From Argentina, 1,036 pure-bred heifers, 
valued at 4,600,000 pesos, have been im- 
ported, and the corporation recently 
approved the investment of an additional 
5,000,000 pesos for the importation of 
cattle and sheep from Argentina. 

In the first 6 months of 1943, more 
than 1,000,000 pesos have been advanced 
to private individuals and enterprises for 
the purchase of dairy animals and 1,350,- 
000 pesos have been granted for the pur- 
chase of pedigreed breeding beef cattle. 
The greater part of the beef cattle is of 
Argentine origin, principally of Aberdeen 
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Angus and Shorthorn stock. More than 
500,000 pesos have been invested in sheep 
from the Argentine. 

It is reported that dairies that have 
acquired imported livestock have noticed 
a very appreciable increase in milk pro- 
duction. 


Lumber and 
Products 


CANADIAN TIMBER LAND 


Canada has 781,000,000 acres of for- 
est—58 percent of the land area of the 
nine Provinces—says the Canadian press. 

Standing timber is estimated at 313,- 
000,000,000 cubic feet, of which 212,000.- 
000,000 is said to be accessible at present. 
More than 130 species of commercial 
value are represented. 

There are 276,541 square miles of oc- 
cupied forest land in Canada; 63 percent 
is Crown land under license to corpora- 
tions or individuals; 20.8 percent is 
owned privately, and farm lots make up 
the remaining 16.2 percent. 


SHINGLE Exports From BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 


Exports of red-cedar shingles to the 
United States from British Columbia, 
Canada, continued to decline during Sep- 
tember. 





More Fertilizers for 
Palestine 


As a part of its efforts since 1940 
to promote industrial and agricul- 
tural development in Palestine, the 
United Kingdom Commercial Cor- 
poration has arranged for imports 
of fertilizers, the British press re- 
ports. 

It is now attempting also to in- 
crease fertilizer production in 
Palestine. A large refining plant, 
with a unit for the manufacture of 
sulfuric acid, was available, but 
did not produce on a large scale. 
By an arrangement with the U. K. 
C. C. this plant, in return for the 
necessary supplies of sulfur, was 
able to furnish sufficient sulfuric 
acid for the requirements of Pales- 
tine, Syria, Cyprus, and part of 
Iraq. 

The refinery’s waste tar acid was 
found to contain 50 percent sul- 
furic acid, which the Corporation 
made available to producers of 
superphosphate fertilizers. Super- 
phosphate fertilizer was first man- 
ufactured at Tel-Aviv at the sug- 
gestion of the Corporation; sup- 
plies of the other constituent—raw 
phosphate—were obtained from 
Trans-Jordan. A second fertilizer 
factory is under’ construction. 
This, with the increased output 
from the present plant, will meet 
Palestine’s requirements, it is 
stated. 
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Although log stocks are low as a result 
of labor shortages, there was a slight im. 
provement in the volume of such stocks 
for the month. 

Shingle mills are now required to sel] 
40 percent of their production in the 
domestic market. 


BALSA PRODUCTION, ECUADOR 


Balsa production in Ecuador during 
August continued at a favorably high 
rate. 

Shipments showed a slight increase 
over the total for July. 


HUNGARIAN COMPANIES PLAN WoOoD-Sucar 
FACTORIES 


Two Hungarian companies are plan- 
ning to establish a wood-sugar factory 
in Transylvania, press dispatches from 
Hungary report. 

Sawdust and wood shavings amount 
to 10,000 carloads annually, part of 
which is used for heating purposes, while 
the remainder is discarded. It is esti- 
mated that this quantity would furnish 
raw material for several sugar factories, 

The new plant will cost 10,000,000 
peng6os. 


TIMBER OUTPUT IN NIGERIA 


The output of timber for domestic use 
in Nigeria has been greatly expanded 
as a result of wartime demands, a Brit- 
ish lumber journal reports. 

Production of pit-sawn timber in- 
creased from 117,000 cubic feet in 194] 
to 270,000 feet in 1942. The manufac- 
ture of sawn shingles has also been 
stepped up considerably. 

Local workers at Ibadan, trained by 
Gold Coast men, turned out 200,900 
hand-riven shingles, it is stated. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


COOPERATIVES TO PURCHASE MACHINERY IN 
HUNGARY 


Plans for the establishment of coop- 
eratives for the purchase and common 
use of agricultural machinery are being 
formulated in Hungary, according to 
press reports from that country. Or- 
ganization of about 60 cooperatives is 
said to be contemplated. 

Generally speaking, an_ individual 
farmer in Hungary cannot purchase 
large and expensive types of farm equip- 
ment. If such machines are bought on 
a cooperative basis, however, the Minis- 
try of Agriculture has agreed to grant 
subsidies up to 50 percent of the purchase 
price. 

This project is a part of the Hungarian 
Government’s efforts to increase agri- 
cultural production. 


RUMANIAN PRODUCTION OF FARM MACHIN- 
ERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


Production of agricultural machinery 
and implements is being maintained 
fairly well in Rumania, according to Oc- 
tober press reports from that country. 

Approximately 1,000,000 mattocks were 
manufactured in 1941; production in- 
creased to almost 2,000,000 in 1942 but 
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has dropped to about 1,700,000 this year. 
Plows numbered 12,000 in 1941, 9,000 in 
1942, and 10,000 in 1943. Harrow pro- 
duction increased from 8,000 in 1941 to 
12,000 in 1942 and 12,500 in 1943. Pro- 
duction of shovels, though not reported 
in units, is said to total approximately 
1,200 tons annually. 

The Rumanian press did not indicate 
whether the 1943 figures are estimates or 
refer to a fiscal year. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


COLOMBIA’S FOREIGN TRADE 


Medicinal tablets, pills, and similar 
commodities totaling 129,335 net kilo- 
grams, valued at 1,253,533 pesos, were 
exported by Colombia during the first 
half of 1943, according to preliminary 
figures issued in that country. 

From Switzerland, Columbia imported 
pharmaceutical products (including 
medicinal tablets and injections) worth 
300 166 pesos during the first 6 months 
of 1943, according to preliminary reports. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


REGULATIONS IN THE CANARY ISLANDS 


The best motion-picture theaters in 
the city of Santa Cruz de Tenerife, 
Canary Islands, are merely large halls. 
A screen is placed at one end and the 
opposite end is either built up in tiers or 
there is a rising gallery. There are nine 
theaters in Santa Cruz, with seating 
capacities ranging from 500 to 820. To- 
tal annual attendance is about 2,000,000. 

No films are produced domestically 
and all those shown are received from 
Madrid or Barcelona, Spain, after being 
censored there and dubbed into Spanish. 
At present, about 20 percent of the films 
being exhibited (‘exclusive of Spanish 
productions) are United States or En- 
glish; 50 percent are German, and the 
remaining 30 percent are _ Italian. 
United States’ features are reported to 
be the most popular. 

Presentation of a Spanish newsreel is 
compulsory; exhibitors also are required 
to show at least one Spanish feature 
every 6 weeks. 


MOBILE UNITS OPERATED IN GOLD COAST 


The four mobile motion-picture units 
operated by the Gold Coast Government 
are very popular and are said to be hav- 
ing an important educational effect. 
Performances are given in the open air, 
usually in a village market place, and 
people often walk from 20 to 30 miles to 
attend. 

Each unit is accompanied by a com- 
mentator, a driver-operator, and an 
assistant operator. According to the 
African press, not one break-down has 
occurred, and not a single scheduled pro- 
gram has been canceled since the project 
was started a little more than 2 years ago. 
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EPI UPA 


During the period, 1,500 performances 
have been given for more than 1,000,000 
people. 

The pictures shown are made in Eng- 
land especially for African audiences. 
Only silent films have been shown as yet, 
but it is planned to introduce talkies in 
the near future. 


Sources OF F1tmMs SHOWN IN INDIA 


United States motion pictures are re- 
ported to rank high with audiences in 
India, though Europeans ordinarily pre- 
fer English films. 

Recent import statistics are not avail- 
able, but the censorship boards report 
the sources of films reviewed. The fol- 
lowing table gives the number and origin 
of features, shorts (including educational 
films), and news reels received by the 
censors in 1941 and 1942: 





Shorts, 
including 
Features educa- 
tional 
films 


News 
reels 
Producing country 


1941 | 1942 | 1941 | 1942 | 1941 | 1942 


United States 234 | 200 | 492 | 387 5 42 

United Kingdom 29 29) 144) 171 | 689 | 564 

Australia 1 19 ll l 5 

U.8.8.R 4 16 . 33 

Canada 13 l 

Switzerland 2 3 

China 4 7 2 

Czechoslovakia 2 

New Zealand 3 

Union of South Africa 13 
Total 266 | 237 | 668 | 601 | 645 659 





In addition, 182 features produced in 
India were reviewed in 1941, and 185 in 
1942. The number of shorts and docu- 
mentaries increased almost 50 percent in 
1942, numbering 284 compared with 190 
in the preceding year. Other domestic 
films reviewed in 1941 included 30 news 
reels and 21 educational films. Last 
year, 31 news reels were reported but no 
educational films were listed. 

Early in 1942, it was estimated that 
1,535 permanent theaters with a total 
seating capacity of approximately 
750,000 were in operation in India. This 
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figure did not include mobile units (of 
which there were about 360) or regi- 
mental theaters. More exact figures are 
not available at this time, but it is be- 
lieved that the number of mobile units 
has decreased as a result of the gasoline 
shortage and other wartime difficulties. 


Nonferrous Metals 


SAND IN BRITISH GUIANA YIELDS GOLD 


Discovery of gold in the black sand 
found in the hinterland of British Guiana 
is reported by the foreign press. An 
analysis showed that the sand contained 
140 ounces of gold per ton of sand. 


CONTROL OF PropuUCcTS CONTAINING TUNG- 
STEN AND MOLYBDENUM IN JAPAN 


A control for the distribution of wire, 
bars, and other goods containing tung- 
sten and molybdenum is to be set up in 
Japan, states the foreign press. The 
control of tungsten and molybdenum in 
Japan heretofore has been limited to the 
ore. 

LIBERIAN GOLD EXPorRTS LARGE 


Raw gold exported from Liberia in 
1942—amounting to 22,469 troy ounces, 
valued at $697,510—was the second-larg- 
est article of export, being exceeded only 
by rubber. Shipments in 1941 totaled 
20,370 troy ounces valued at $630,461. 


GOLD PRODUCTION, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Production of gold in Southern Rho- 
desia in May 1943 dropped to 56,665 fine 
ounces, valued at £475,990 from 65,348 
ounces valued at £548,923 in May 1942. 

The output of base metals increased in 
value to £272,330 in May 1943 from £260,- 
182 in April 1943 and £240,495 in May 
1942. 


SPANISH EXPORTS OF TUNGSTEN 


Tungsten exports from Spain in the 
first 2 months of 1943 amounted to 
174.23 tons, valued at 33,500,000 pesetas, 
the foreign press reports. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


COLOMBIAN CEMENT EXPORTS INCREASE 


Exports of cement from Colombia in 
the first 6 months of 1943 amounted to 
5,660,007 net kilograms valued at 257,649 
pesos, preliminary reports show. This 
was greater than the entire amount ex- 
ported in 1942. 


New CEMENT AND ASBESTOS Factory, 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Among the products to be manufac- 
tured by a new cement and asbestos 
factory in Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, 
will be concrete pipes, corrugated and 
flat roofings, house sections in asbestos 
cement, and fireplaces, the foreign press 
reports. 


UGANDA SHIPS QUARTZ CRYSTAL TO U. K. 


A trial shipment of quartz crystal has 
been sent from Uganda to the United 
Kingdom. One sample weighed 2 
pounds and 4 ounces the foreign press 
reports. 
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Chile Seeks Protein in the Sea 


In view of the meat and dairy-products shortage in Chile’s food supply, 
and the relative difficulty of increasing output of these items, expansion 
of fisheries is viewed by the Government as the speediest method of supplying 


Chile’s present per capita consumption of fish is only about 13 pounds, 
which must be increased to 30 pounds, according to a recent Government 
report, to meet minimum nutrition standards—says the newspaper La Ercilla 


The Development Corporation of Chile has been active during the past 
few years in raising fishery output, by extending credits to small enterprises 
and by organizing a major fishing company with a capital of $375,000 (U. S. 


As a result of this, the consumption of fish in the city of Santiago in the 
first 6 months of 1943 increased by 50 percent over that for the same period 


Chile has more than 2,600 miles of coast line, scarcely any point in the 
Republic is more than 200 miles from the sea, and the majority of the people 
The offshore waters offer a great variety 
of fish, crabs, lobsters, and shellfish. Some of the largest and most delicious 
lobsters in the world come from the Juan Fernandez (Robinson Crusoe) 


England consumes 35 pounds of sea food per year per capita; Norway, 44 
pounds; Sweden, 52 pounds; and the Japanese, the world’s largest fish eaters, 


In view of these figures, says a Chilean Government spokesman, Chile 
should make fuller use of the ocean’s harvest right at its door. 

One of Chile’s largest fish canneries (it may be noted in passing) is located 
at Antofagasta—the Sociedad Chilena Industrial de Pescado—which repre- 
sents an investment of 12,000,000 Chilean pesos and, in normal times, gives 
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Oils and Oilseeds 


ESTIMATED CANADIAN FLAXSEED YIELD 


Official and private estimates of this 
year’s flax harvest in the Prairie Prov- 
inces of Canada range from 16,711,009 
to 20,258,000 bushels. 

The preliminary official estimate of 
the flaxseed yield per acre in 1943 was 
6.3 bushels, compared with an average 
of 7.2 bushels during the 1938-42 period. 

Of 570 cars of flaxseed inspected in 
western Canada during the first 2 months 
of the crop year, 99 percent was No. 1 
Canadian Western. 


CHILE ENCOURAGES OILSEED PRODUCTION 


The Committee for the Encourage- 
ment of Oleaginous Production of Chile 
again is trying to persuade farmers to 
plant greater areas in oilseeds, particu- 
larly stressing sunflower seed. 

Recently the Committee announced 
through the press that one-third of the 
required 30,000 hectares was assured, 
but asked growers to fill the remaining 
requirements and thus take advantage 
of both the price paid for this seed and 
its large yield. 


EpIBLE-OIL SALES DECREASE IN CHILE 


Sales of edible oil in Chile decreased 
from 15,800 metric tons in 1941 to 14,100 
tons in 1942. 


OILSEED PRODUCTION PROMOTED IN ESTONIA 


The Jogeva Seed Cultivation Institute 
of Estonia has conducted experiments 
which cause authorities to believe that 
white mustard, hemp, and flaxseed may 
be grown in that country in amounts 
worthwhile for oil production. 
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White mustard has been little known 
there, and while flax and hemp have 
been cultivated in the past, acreages of 
these crops will be increased, states the 
German-controlled press. To encourage 
this, high premiums are being paid for 
deliveries of these particular seeds. 


ZANZIBAR’S EXPORTS IN 1942 


Zanzibar exported 1,860,683 pounds of 
coconut oil valued at £26,396 in 1942, 
states a recent official publication. 

In addition, 12,912 tons of copra valued 
at £219,501 were shipped during that 
period. 

The coconut-palm industry accounted 
for more than one-fifth of Zanzibar’s 
total exports last year. 


Paints and 
Varnishes 


NEW ZEALAND’S IMPORTS FROM THE U. S. 


United States shipments of paints and 
varnishes to New Zealand during the 
first 6 months of 1943 amounted to 
£NZ17,870, according to figures released 
for publication by the New Zealand Cus- 
toms Department. 

Total imports of these products for the 
year 1942 were valued at £295,034. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


RESULTS OF NEW EQUIPMENT INSTALLED BY 
BOLIVIAN DEVELOPMENT AGENCY 


New drilling equipment installed at 
well No. 11 in the Bermejo region of 
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Bolivia has been averaging a penetration 
of 20 meters a day, and at Sanandita 22 
meters a day, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by the Bolivian Petroleum 
Development Agency. In contrast, the 
old equipment which the company has 
been using has averaged only 4 meters 
a day. 

Production of the Bermejo fields js 
shipped only to Argentina. 


Imports INTO LIBERIA IN 1942 


Petroleum products imported into Li- 
beria during 1942 consisted of 1,432,985 
imperial gallons of gasoline valued at 
$449,091, 103,140 imperial gallons of kero- 
sene valued at $21,589, 122,563 imperial 
gallons of lubricating oil, valued at 
$53,402, 684,232 imperial gallons of fuel 
and Diesel oil valued at $144,450, and 
699,897 imperial gallons of aviation 
spirits valued at $273,880. 


Rubber and 
Products 


BOLIVIAN RETREAD PLANT 


About 70 truck and passenger tires a 
month, or approximately 840 tires a year, 
are retreaded at the Bolivian retread 
plant. 


RUEBER EXPORTS FROM LIBERIA 


Rubber was Liberia’s principal export 
during 1942, in value totaling $7,353,050. 
Shipments consisted of 12,478,218 pounds 
of latex, valued at $3,916,430, and 13,- 
506,767 pounds of crepe rubber, valued 
at $3,426,620. 

In 1941, total value of rubber exports 
was $4,987,763. This included 9,690,742 
pounds of latex, valued at $2,648,181, and 
8,390,046 pounds of crepe rubber, valued 
at $1,627,332. 


Shipbuilding 


RUMANIAN Port ADMINISTRATION AUTHOR- 
IZED TO BUILD VESSELS 


The Rumanian Port Administration 
has been authorized to build within Ru- 
manian shipyards 8 tugboats, 3 tankers, 
3 combined passenger and freight vessels, 
and 31 river boats of smaller types. 

A 100-percent increase in pilot and 
port fees is also authorized, the foreign 
press reports. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


BRITISH EaSTt AFRICAN FOREIGN TRADE 


Cotton piece goods imported into 
British East Africa (Kenya, Uganda, 
Tanganyika, and Zanzibar) in 1942 
amounted to 80,983,868 linear yards, val- 
ued at £2,862,904, according to published 
reports. This figure represents one- 
sixth of the value of all imports. 

Among East Africa’s exports were the 
following, with values shown in paren- 
theses: From Tanganyika, 179,411 cent- 
als (1 cental=100 pounds) of raw cot- 
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ton (£640,843) and 136,237 tons of sisal 
fiber and tow (£2,631,367) ; from Kenya, 
33,692 centals of raw cotton (£91,709), 
92,445 tons (£593,367) of sisal fiber and 
tow, 898 tons (£89,968) of flax fiber and 
tow, and 14,593 centals (£58,126) of wool; 
and from Uganda, 944,212 centals (£2.- 
961,475) of raw cotton. 

Blankets and cotton drill are to be 
manufactured in Uganda, according to 
a British periodical. It is reported that 
the necessary machinery is being con- 
structed entirely from scrap metal or 
car parts. 


STANDARDIZATION AND SIMPLIFICATION 
IN CANADA 


On October 1, standardization and 
simplification orders became effective in 
Canada on sheets, pillow slips, towels, 
wash cloths, and mats. Restrictions on 
size, the width of hems, designs, and 
colors are designed to effect substantial 
economics in manufacture and make 
possible an output of 30,000 additional 
sheets and 175,000 more towels per year. 


Swiss TEXTILE-INDUSTRY OPERATIONS 


Switzerland’s textile industry, parti- 
cularly the cotton, woolen and linen 
branches, operated on a much-reduced 
scale in the first quarter of this year. 
The silk and rayon section fared some- 
what better. 

Prices of wearing apparel in April 1943 
were about double the August 1939 level. 


Cotton and Products 
BRAZILIAN COTTON SITUATION 


Cotton is considered the most profit- 
able crop which producers in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, can raise on a large scale, in view 
of prevailing high prices and the ap- 
parently bright outlook for the future. 
Because of Government restrictions, 
however, the amount of seed for plant- 
ing the 1943-44 crop is not expected to 
exceed that of last year. 

With improved shipping conditions, a 
greater demand for cotton is anticipated 
from Canada, Spain, and liberated Euro- 
pean countries. So that Brazil may 
raise sufficient cotton to participate in 
this market, efforts are being made to 
obtain removal of Government limita- 
tions on seed distribution. 


OPERATIONS IN C::\NADIAN MILLS 


Operations in Canadian cotton mills 
improved slightly in September. In that 
month, according to published reports, 
35,145 bales of cotton were consumed, 
compared with 34,205 bales in August 
and 39,215 bales in September 1942. 

During the first 9 months of this year, 
338,760 bales were consumed, or more 
than 44,000 bales below the total for the 
corresponding months of last year. 


ESTIMATED EGYPTIAN COTTON CROP 


Egypt’s 1943 cotton crop, according to 
first official published estimates, is ex- 
pected to be about 3,093,000 cantars, 
unginned. (1 cantar=99.049 pounds). 
This total comprises 2,427,000 cantars of 
long-staple cotton more than 1%% inches; 
8,000 cantars more than 1% inches, and 
658,000 cantars of medium staple, aver- 
aging more than 1% inches. 
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In September, 257,694 cantars of cot- 
ton were exported, compared with 301,693 
cantars during the corresponding month 
of 1942. 


COTTON PRODUCTION, RUANDA-URUNDI 


Cotton production in Ruanda-Urundi 
has increased steadily in recent years. 
In 1942, 4,096 metric tons of seed cotton, 
or 1,293 tons of lint cotton were produced, 
compared with only 24 tons of seed cotton 
in 1929, reports an African publication. 


SITUATION IN SPAIN 


About 4,638,640 kilograms of cotton 
were received in Spain in September. 
This is almost 1,000,000 kilograms less 
than receipts in the preceding month. 
In September 1942, however, no ship- 
ments were received. 

Total receipts for the first 9 months 
of 1943 now aggregate 63,162,857 kilo- 
grams, which compares very favorably 
with the 47,280,815 kilograms received in 
the corresponding period a year ago. 

Mill activities in September were some- 
what less than in August; those manu- 
facturing cloth for the armed forces were 
operating full shifts, but others were 
running at from 60 to 75 percent of ca- 
pacity. Prices of raw cotton were in- 
creased during the month. 


New MILLS IN TURKEY 


Turkey’s industrialization seems to be 
progressing steadily. 

Among latest additions, reported by a 
foreign periodical, are a textile mill at 
Defterdar, and two cotton-spinning mills 
at Kayseri and Nazilli. Cotton waste is 
to be used as raw material in producing 
yarn. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


Rayon SITUATION IN CANADA 


During the first 8 months of this year, 
3,100,000 pounds of rayon yarns were 
imported into Canada, according to pub- 
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lished reports. This is a large increase 
over the corresponding period of 1942 
when 2,500,000 pounds were received. 

Rayon staple fiber imports totaled 
3,900,000 pounds in the period January 
through August, or 200,000 pounds above 
those in the corresponding months of 
1942, 

Imports of woven rayon rabrics were 
lower in the first 8 months of the present 
calendar year, having totaled only 1,600,- 
000 pounds, contrasted with 2,100,000 
pounds a year ago. 

A large rayon factory is undertaking 
the manufacture of high-tenacity yarn 
for tire cord. Rayon is also being used 
by tire cord manufacturing plants. This 
may cause a decided reduction in viscose 
rayon for civilian trade. 


RAYON PRODUCTION, SWITZERLAND 


Two new factories for production of 
rayon staple fiber were placed in opera- 
tion in Switzerland in 1942, according to 
a foreign trade publication. The cellu- 
lose for rayon manufacture is extracted 
from pine wood. 

A factory at Emmenbrucke-Widnau re- 
portedly produces 25,000 kilograms per 
day, and one at Rorschach has a daily 
output of 5,000 kilograms of viscose staple 


fiber. 
Wool and Products 


AUSTRALIAN EXPANSION PROGRAM 


Australia, with its large quantities of 
wool, is now working on a vast program 
of expansion in the production of wool 
knitted goods, reports a trade paper. 
Manufacturers plan to develop an ex- 
port market as well as to supply domes- 
tic needs. 


SITUATION IN IRAQ 


Iraq’s wool spinning and weaving fac- 
tories were busier in July than in earlier 
months. Prices of wool remained almost 
uniform, and export shipments were very 
small, 


WE ARE BUYING 


U.S.SAVINGS BONDS and STAMPS 
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The number of sheep in the country is 
now estimated at 7,500,000 or substan- 
tially the same as in the fall of 1941. 


Woot Inpustry, U.K. 


Very little new business is being ac- 
cepted by United Kingdom wool spinners 
and manufacturers, as they are anxious 
to ascertain first just what level of out- 
put can be maintained after experiencing 
further labor withdrawals. 

The present policy is to complete first 
the orders already contracted for. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


SIsaL CONTROLLER APPOINTED IN BRITISH 
East AFRICA 


The importance of British East Africa’s 
sisal production is indicated by the ap- 
pointment of a Deputy Sisal Controller 
who will inspect estates and offer helpful 
advice, according to an African publica- 
tion. Two engineers are to be appointed 
to assist in matters pertaining to ma- 
chinery, equipment, and spare parts. 


Wearing Apparel 
SALES IN CANADA DECREASE 


Retail wearing-apparel sales in Canada 
were lower in value in August 1943 than 
in August 1942, according to a Canadian 
publication. 

Men’s clothing stores reported that in 
August sales declined 16.6 percent from 
the preceding month, and 9.4 percent 
from August 1942. Total sales for the 
first 8 months, however, dropped only 
0.4 percent. 

Sales in women’s clothing stores were 
8.3 percent below July, and 11.1 percent 
below August of last year. However, ag- 
gregate sales in the first 8 months ad- 
vanced 9.4 percent. 2 

August sales of men’s and women’s 
clothing and footwear, in department 
stores, were about 5 percent below Au- 
gust 1942. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


ESTIMATED CROP, BRAZIL 


The Tobacco Institute of Bahia, Bra- 
zil, continues to estimate the 1943-44 
tobacco crop at between 200,000 and 
250,000 bales of 75 kilograms each. Ex- 
ports of leaf during September 1943 
showed an increase of more than 100 
percent compared with the preceding 
month. 


Crop SMALLER THAN EXPECTED IN DoMIN- 
ICAN REPUBLIC 


Harvesting of the 1943 Dominican to- 
bacco crop has been completed in the 
Dominican Republic, and total produc- 
tion was much lower than was antici- 
pated earlier in the year. The amount 
of leaf available for export was approxi- 
mately 30 percent less than had been 
expected. 

The decrease in the size of the crop, 
producers state, was caused largely by 
unusually heavy rains shortly before its 
maturity. 
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IMPORTS INTO LIBERIA 


Imports of leaf tobacco into Liberia 
during 1942 amounted to 555,931 pounds, 
valued at $144,537; imports of cigarettes 
during the same period totaled 11,564,300 
packages valued at $42,866. 


SEED BEDS IN MEXICO DAMAGED 


Severe rains have damaged tobacco- 
seed beds in Nayarit, Mexico’s leading 
tobacco-producing state. The full ex- 
tent of damage was not known at the 
close of October, but it was estimated 
at between 40 and 60 percent of the total 
crop. Replanting of most of the dam- 
aged seed beds was still possible however. 





Chile Looks Toward 
Bigger Coal Output 


(Continued from p. 5) 


Transport Methods 


Coal from the mines is immediately 
loaded into waiting boats and trains, 
leaving extremely low stocks at the 
mines. Most of the coal from the central 
zone is unloaded at the port of San 
Antonio. A service recently established 
for the shipment of coal from Lota and 
Coronel to San Antonio, via lighters hav- 
ing a capacity of 4,000 tons ,is expected 
to supply this area with 150,000 metric 
tons of coal annually. Because of the 
problem of transportation the northern 
district has difficulty, even in normal 
times, in obtaining a sufficient coal 
supply. 


Stimulating Output 


Several measures have been taken to 
increase production. A resolution was 
adopted by the Development Corpora- 
tion to invest up to 4,000,000 pesos to 
open new projects and assist companies 
to increase production. Another 4,000,- 
000 pesos have been loaned by the Cor- 
poration to the Popular Housing Insti- 
tute for construction of living quarters 
for miners in the city of Lota, making 
possible the employment of enough addi- 
tional miners to increase production an 
estimated 200 tons a day. It is claimed 
that 500 houses, costing about 10,000,000 
pesos, are needed. 


Magallanes Situation 


Of the lignite coal produced in Chile, 
only 10 percent comes from the central 
zone; the remaining 90 percent is mined 
in the Territory of Magallanes in the 
Republic’s southern zone. Production in 
Magallanes in 1939, 1940, and 1941 was 
reported: at 54,000, 110,000, and 135,000 
tons, respectively, and some 10 mines 
produced 157,395 gross metric tons in 
1942. The increase is due largely to 
expansion of production in three mines, 
Elena, Josefina, and Natales, which re- 
portedly produce a superior quality of 
lignite. 

There is little promise of relieving the 
fuel shortage with Magallanes lignite, 
however—chiefly because of transporta- 
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tion difficulties in moving the coal past 
the rough seas on the west coast. The 
distances from the southern to the cen- 
tral zone are great; the inside passage- 
ways are narrow, and a heavy fog pre- 


vails most of the year. The route to 
Argentina is shorter and safer. In addi- 
tion, Argentina is better equipped to use 
Magallanes coal, which is very low in 
calorific value. Either furnaces must be 
designed to burn this lignite or special 
burning devices must be installed. 


For Better Utilization 


Because of the tendency of the soft 
lignitic coal of Chile’s southern zone to 
slack and crumble upon exposure to air, 
it has been customary to mine it only 
to meet the market demands. Storage 
under the sea water has been proposed 
as a possible solution, as it has been 
noted that outcroppings of lignite along 
the coast, exposed to occasional drench- 
ings of salt water, stay hard and tight, 
whereas inland outcroppings of lignite 
soon turn back to soil. Briquetting has 
been suggested as a possibility for the 
future. 


Increase Envisaged 


It is thought that the Lota and 
Schwager mines each has capacity to 
increase production an additional 150,- 
000 gross metric tons annually, depend- 
ing upon facilities and on the stimulation 
of miners’ interest. Such an increase 
should more than satisfy Chile’s essen- 
tial coal requirements for the immediate 
future. 





A culvert, running beneath the Charle- 
roi canal, in Belgium, was recently blown 
up south of Brussels, and in a few hours 
the level of the canal had fallen so low 
that all traffic on it had to be suspended. 
The electric power station which sup- 
plies current to the surrounding indus- 
trial district was reduced to almost com- 
plete idleness, and production in certain 
factories at Clabecq and Tubize slowed 
down considerably. 
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for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Montevi- 
deo, on the dates noted. O position must 
pe filed within 30 days from the date of 





Uruguay.—The following applications 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 





Die * 


El Salvador.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Diario Oficial, San Sal- 
vador. Opposition must be filed within 
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| Date of 
Trade-mark | Class number and produet | publica- 
} tion 
: 1943 
Admiral No. 32—Cloths and stuffs | Oct. 26 
Gutafluid | No. 10—Tooth-filling prod- Do. 


ucts; guttapercha for 
dental used. 

Atlas | No, 46—Candles, matches,| Do. 
common soap and deter- | 
gents; starch, blue, and | 
other preparations for 


of wool, worsted, or hair. | 
| 

















publication: 90 days from the date of publication: No as Peat a | 
No, 55-—Pre ) 
the preservation and | 
_— } polishing of floors. 
Date of | Date of Bob do Sh Do. 
Trade-mark Product publica- Trade-mark | Commodity publi- Weed | No. 48—Perfumery Do. 
tion | | eation Elwood... do Saad | Do. 
a nen SCI aR Mike oe oe aoa Oe fo ae Lou-Isa PPS | . Do. 
sits ahi Okidure | No. 10—Instruments and Do. 
Vitasoy Meat products, agricul- Nov. 1 to 6. Crioqui Chemical and pharmaceu- | Oct. 13 pa mp gi * 
ture, and dairy prod- : tical products, Americansul | No. 3—Caustie soda___- Oct. 23 
ucts. : Flash esses -.-do | Oct. 14 Girafa No. 22—Cotton yarn.._...| Do. 
Freshxyfresh Drug store and chemical | Do. Las Americas Textile manufactures | Oct. 15 Admiral No. 36—Articles of eloth- | Do. 
products. Toilet arti- | Antibyxina Alex_| Medicinal and pharma- Oct. 19 | ing. 
cles and perfumery. ceutical preparations, Oriental | No. 44—Tobacco—manu- Do. 
Cavancha Groceries, foodstuffs, ete Do, chemical and veterinary | factured and unmanu- | 
Wirenbo do ‘ Do. products, drugs. factured. 
Record ----| Beverages... _. Do. Acrilon No. 10—Acrilic substance | Oct. 22 
Materprim | Classes 1, 3, 6, 7, 9, 10, Do. : for dental uses } 
8. R. L. and 11. : Amidopyrin No. 3—Pharmaceutical Do. 
Haptinogeno Drug sees and chemical | Do. Chile.—The following applications for ie product. 
Neumo products. | s jf Mrs. Minive Mo. 48—Perf “ce PE Sake yA 
Rinso __| Drug store and chemical | Do. trade-mark registration were published Norivita.... No “Medicinal and | Do 
products. Toilet arti- | : non : : s = op ic 3 
| cles and perfumery. | in the Diario Oficial of Santiago. Oppo- Fiosalil iS Phermsecomtieal| te. 
Viestrell Toilet articles and per- | Do. sition must be filed within 30 days from product. — 
ery. p Spinder No. 36—Articles of cloth- | Do. 
the date of publication: ing. 
ieee Pere SA CASO Date of Argentina.—The following applications 
ade-ma ass number and produc publica- : 
Siete for trade-mark registration were pub- 
v Ess lished in the Boletin Oficial of October 
| 1943 26, 1943. Opposition must be filed before 
Resistol | No. 20 Adhesives, paints, varnishes, | Noy. 2 November 29, 1943: 
; pastes. ; Class number and 
Wonderfoll, Looking-Glas, Comet No, 47—Clothing . pao Do. Trade-mark Commodity 
Bambi, Milady, Easygoers No. 50)—Footwear Do. 
Sulfadent, Jergens, Invisol No. 57—Perfumery products and toiletries Do. WARS ns ope see No. 10—Entire class. 
Ovaltine, Tritena No. 67—Aliments, especially for children Do. Sh RC Re es No. 12—Entire class. 
and invalids. cE ARIE R ns 1S No. 10—Entire class. 
Eversmart | No. 74—Waterproof material and clothes, Do. Fowler_____ No. 5—Entire class 
} etc. ee AES SOOVHP Ws = ay 
Arsabott, Tum-Baflay, Legnesia, Garsulan, Amiton, Ofsulan, | No, 75—Chemical and pharmaceutical Do. Triplex____------------ No. 12—Entire class. 
Kemithal, Penycridina, Penicryl, Penacryl, Pomada No. 362, | products. Wash... ...-.-- 9-3-5 No. 2—Insecticides. 
Neumostol, Frenospasmyl!, Osteocalcin, Penicillan, Intelin, | 
Tosantll, Safac, Sinolan, Poli Pan Quimio Bras, Hemorrhosan 
Quimio Bras, Viburnidia Quimio Bras, Extericlor, Cafotan, | 
Kalibromit Lab. Chile, Grifobromit, Grifobrom, Bhomocal, | ~ ; . 
Bhomocalcil, Bhomoglucal, Glucabronil, Calcibhonil, Caleib- Canada S Aircraft Industry 
honal, Calbrocal, Calbronil, Calbrosal, Calcifos, Bromo- 
Calcium Larraze, Buenos Dias, Bruschettini, Casil, Cascasil, 
Amparon, Amparal, Vasoverina, Espasmoverina Silbe, Advances 
Yemo!l ‘ . 
Copralex No. 81—Desk articles, printed matter, but Do Canada now has achieved production 


not periodicals. 





This man is your FRIEND 


He fights for FREEDOM 





Brazil.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on dates indicated in the Oficial Gazette 
of Brazil. Opposition must be filed 
within 60 days from the date of publi- 
cation: 





Date of 
Trade-mark Class number and product | publica- 
tion 
1943 
Penicilina No. 3—Pharmaceutical | Oct. 28 
and medicinal product. 
Plasmogen do Do 
Testosterona No, 3—Chemical prepara- Do. 
tion for medicinal and 
pharmaceutical uses, 
Darling No. 48—Perfumery Do. 
Panam No. 52—Goods manufac- Do. 
tured from plastic ma- 
terials 
No. 8—Precision and sci- 
entific instruments. 
No. 6—Machinery and 
tools. | 
Acrilite No. +0—Acrilic substances Do. 
used in dentistry. 
Ureol No, 1—Chemical product Do. 
Cosinhas Ameri No, 40—Furniture Do 


canas (Kitchen 
cabinets). 


of combat planes such as the Lancaster, 
Mosquito, and Curtiss Helldiver, and 
production figures will increase steadily, 
says a statement by an agency of the 
Dominion Government. For the first 
time some of these made-in-Canada 
first-line combat planes are being flown 
across the Atlantic. The nine types of 
aircraft being produced include four 
trainers, four service planes, ‘and one 
transport. 

The Canadian aircraft industry and 
plants in component manufacture now 
employ more than 100,000 workers, more 
than 25 percent of whom are women. 
There is a back-log of orders amounting 
to $1,000,000,000. 

Special plants located strategically 
across Canada recondition and replace 
into service 200 planes and 800 engines 
every month. 





A radio broadcasting station has been 
established in Pontianak, West Borneo, 
the Japanese report. The station was 
scheduled to begin operations several 
weeks ago. 
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Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Tuesday, No- 
vember 23, 1943. 


No. 500—Current Export Bulletin No. 133 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 133 on the fol- 
lowing subjects: 


I. Technical Data and Requisitioning Divi- 
sions Move to New Quarters. 

The activities of the Technical Data Di- 
vision and the Requisition Division of the 
Office of Exports have been transferred from 
2501 Q Street to the Winter Building, 1436 
U Street NW., Washington, D.C. There has 
been no change in the telephone number, 
which is EXecutive 7030. 


Il. Additional Countries Within Scope of 

General License G-SMPR. 

The scope of general license G-SMPR, au- 
thorizing the exportation of sugar-mill ma- 
chinery and parts thereof from Puerto Rico 
to certain destinations as set forth in para- 
graph M on page 88 of Comprehensive Ex- 
port Schedule No. 12, has been enlarged to 
include Colombia, British Guiana, French 
Guiana, Surinam, Venezuela, and the French 
West Indies including Desirade, Guadeloupe, 
Les Saintes, Martinique, Marie Galante, St. 
Martin (northern part), and St. Bartholomew 
among the independent republics and des- 
tinations to which the provisions of this 
general license are applicable. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


III. Commodities for Which the Office of 
Economic Warfare May Assign Preference 
Ratings. 

Current Export Bulletin No. 129, dated 
October 26, 1943 (Announcement No. 496 in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly for November 6), 
is amended in accordance with paragraphs A, 
B, and C below: 

A. Inasmuch as War Production Board re- 
lease certificates are still required by the 
War Production Board in the case of certain 
proposed exportations of commodities for 
which the Office of Economic Warfare may 
assign preference ratings, it is mecessary to 
amend Current Export Bulletin No. 129 as 
follows: 

The phrase “or other War Production 
Board release certificate” should be deleted 
from— 

Section I, paragraph A, line 5, paragraph 
B, line 1, paragraph E, lines 1 and 2. 

B. New authorizations to assign prefer- 
ence ratings for OEW destinations have been 
received by the OEW from the WPB. The 
commodities covered by these authorizations 
are set forth below and are to be added to 
those commodities listed in Current Export 
Bulletin No. 129 as amended by paragraph 
C below. The procedure to be followed in 
submitting export license applications for 
these commodities where preference ratings 
are required is contained in Current Export 
Bulletin No. 129 as amended by paragraph 
A above: 





WPB Industry Division _| Schedule B No. Pad og 


P 


Commodity 








Automotive 


Building Materials Division --- 


Textile, Clothing, and Leather | Part of 3074.00 


Division. 
Part of 3074.00 
3039. 00 
3076. 00 
3079. 00 
3161.00 
Tools_-_ 


430 
135 
136 


251 
413 
430 


646 | 


831 
365 


Storage batteries, aircraft.! 

Carburetors (for nonautomotive uses only) 

Internal combustion engines: 

Nonmarine Diesel over 750 r. p. m. 

Gas over 750 r. p. m. 

Gasoline: Not aircraft propulsion (for nonautomo- 
tive uses only). 

Bearings: Babbitted, common, sleeve: Not lineshaft; 
not water lubricated ship stern, tube, strut, rudder 
shaft bearings (nonautomotive uses only). 

Automotive repair shop equipment . 

Spark plugs (for nonautomotive uses only). 

Industrial, lead-acid batteries.? 

Manufacturers’ repair parts (for nonautomotive uses 
only). 

(d) Machetes. 

Tools, hand. 

| Cotton piece goods: Piqué and other combed yarn 
goods, n. e. 8. 

All other carded yarn goods, n. e. s. 


Parts for repair and maintenance of textile machinery. 
Portable, metal-working electric and pneumatic tools 





1 Formerly listed under CMP Code No. 027. 


? Nickel, Iron, Alkaline, Edison Batteries not covered by OEW authority to assign rating but require PD-1A form. 


C. Deletions which are to be made in the list of commodities contained in paragraph F. of 
Current Export Bulletin No. 129 are outlined below: 





WPB Industry Division 


i 





Textile Clothing and Leather Division: (P. 8 of Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 129). 
Building Materials Division: 
(P. 2 of Current Export Bulletin No. 129)___._-- 
(P. 2 0f Current Export Bulletin No. 129) 


3061.00 |.......... All other carded yarn goods, n. e. s. 
Tools, hand: 
(b) ““C” clamps. 
(e) Ladders. 
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IV. Ship Food Stores. 


The reference to Ship Food Stores in Com. 
prehensive Export Schedule No. 12 pages 149 
and 143, item 2, paragraphs a, b, and ¢, jg 
superseded by the following: 

a. Food stores in the amount of 6,95 
pounds, per man, per day, for the outgoing 
and any immediate return voyages, may be 
exported under general license. A tolerance 
of .15 pounds per man, per day, may be 
allowed when, due to packaging, items of 
food stores cannot be split up. This makes 
an allowable aggregate of 6.40 pounds per 
man per day. For the ship’s safety and in 
port operations additional food stores may be 
allowed sufficient only to cover an additional 
20 percent of the days required for the out- 
going and return voyage. 

b. The allowable weights, per group of 
items, per subgroups, and per item within 
groups are indicated in the following table, 
There are also conversion factors for certain 
items for working out food value equivalents 
within the groups. 

For example, “dehydrated vegetables” hag 
a conversion factor “*4.” This means that 
each pound of dehydrated vegetables wil] 
use up 4 pounds of the total of group 6 food 
stores permitted under this general license. 


Foop Stores LIst 
(Quantities shown are per man per day) 


Group 1.—Meat, Poultry, Fish; all (not in 
excess of 1.00 pound). 

Meat, poultry, fish, rationed (not in excess 
of 0.80 pound) : 


Meat: 
EE AE ere eens 
Fresh boneless __.._._..- °1..93 
hs sasirtoiisaner places & a 
RR EE a a ee ne °*1.7 
RRR eee oa ee ge *0. 55 
Sy: ree 


Poultry, canned_-_-.-._---- 


Other poultry and fish (not in excess of 
1.00 pound) : 


oo > i 
Fish, fresh and dried_--_- 
ss ae *0. 88 


Group 2.—Dairy products, all (not in ex- 
cess of 0.8 pound). 

Cheese (not in excess of 0.12 pound), 
Milk and cream, canned eight. 

Group 3.—Fats, all (not in excess of 0.25 
pound). 

Butter (not in excess of 0.1 pound). Other 
fats. 
Group 4.—Eggs (not in excess of 0.25 
pound) (9 eggs=1 pound). 

Group 5—Sugar (not in excess of 0.26 
pound). 

Group 6.—Vegetables and Fruit, all (not in 
excess of 3.00 pounds). 

Vegetables and fruits, processed (not in ex- 
cess of 1.90 pounds). 

Canned fruits and vegetables. 

Dried fruit,*. 

Dehydrated pota- 
toes), *6. 

Other vegetables and fruits (not in excess 
of 3.00 pounds). 

Dehydrated potatoes, *4. 

Dry beans, peas, and nuts (not in excess of 
0.05 pound). 

All other vegetables and fruits. 

Group 7.—Grains and Cereals, all (not in 
excess of 1.00 pound). 

Group 8.—Beverages, all (not in excess of 
0.25 pound). 

Coffee. 


vegetables (except 


*Conversion factor. 
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Tea (not in excess of 0.04 pound). 

Cocoa (not in excess of 0.01 pound). 

Other beverages (not in excess of 0.15 
pound). 

Group 9.-—Other Groceries (not in excess of 
0.25 pound). 

Jams. 

Jellies. 

Condiments. 

Pepper (not in excess of 1.4 ounces per man 

r 100 days). 

Other spices. 

Group 10-——Tobacco (not in excess of 4 
ounces). 

Cigarettes (2 packages) or other tobacco 
(not in excess of 4 ounces). 

c. The supply position with respect to cer- 
certain foods will change from time to time, 
therefore, temporary restrictions may occa- 
sionally be necessary. The limits imposed 
here may be increased or removed. 

d. The only exportation of food stores al- 
lowed will be those authorized under general 
license and foods to be used as lifeboat provi- 
sions which are licensed under individual 
license covering deck stores (see deck stores 
jn Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 12). 

e. The operators of the vessel shall furnish 
requisitions to the Collector of Customs based 
on the information set forth in the food 
stores list and shall also give: 

1. Name of vessel. 

2. Nationality. 

§. Name of agent. 

4. Approximate number of days required 
for the outgoing and immediate return voyage. 

5. Vessels proposed itinerary. 

6. Number of crew and passengers. 

On the basis of this information, the Col- 
jector of Customs will permit the exporta- 
tion of foodstores as specified in the list. 


V. Certain Rubber Automotive Replace- 
ment and Repair Parts Included in Related 
Commodity Groupings. 

In response to requests received from ex- 
porters of automotive repair and replacement 
parts, certain rubber automotive replace- 
ment and repair parts, when exported solely 
as automotive replacement parts, may be 
entered on a single export license applica- 
tion. The list of related commodity group- 
ings, Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 12, 
pages 104-105, is amended by the addition of 
the following item: 

40a. Rubber cement, fan and generator 
belts, hose, packing rings, gaskets, floor mats 
when exported solely as automotive repair 
and replacement parts 2014.00, 2085.00, 2086.00, 
2088.00, 2093, and 2094.00. 

When these commodities are entered on 
a single export license application, it should 
be clearly stated that they are required solely 
for automotive repair and replacement pur- 

It is essential that the total net 
weight of each item, and the net weight of 
the total rubber content of each item be 
stated. 


VI. Air Cargo Priorities. 

Requests for air priority ratings for cargo 
exported to Puerto Rico, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
the Virgin Islands should be made to the 
Division of Territories and Island Possessions, 
Department of the Interior, Washington 25, 
D. C., telephone REpublic 1820, Extension 
664 or 685. This supplements information 
regarding air cargo priorities on pages 141-142 
of Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 12. 


New printings of forms will bear FEA form 
humbers. Forms presently in use now bear 
BEW and OEW form numbers and will con- 
tinue in use until present supplies are ex- 
hausted. References in the Current Export 
Bulletin apply to existing forms. 





Volta Redonda 


(Continued from p. 4) 


to manufacturers in the booming Paul- 
ista metropolis. In preparation for this, 
the railroad is being electrified and tun- 
nels are being widened. Iron ore for the 
plant will be supplied by Brazil’s rich 
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NoTE,—Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency,"per dollar 


with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 


Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 


gourdes to the dollar. 





Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 








Argentina | Paper peso | Official A- 
Official B -- 
cae 
| Free market 
Bolivia Boliviano. - Controlled -. _- 
| Ca 
Brazil. - | Cruzeiro ! | Official... ___. 
| | Free market ° 
| | Special free market 
Chile | Peso | Official_.._.- $ 
Export draft. 
| Curb market. 
i, Ee i 
Gold exchange 
| Mining dollar... _.._..| 
| Agricultural dollar - —_-| 
Colombia do Controlled. _.__.__.. 
Bank of Republic. —. 
Stabilization Fund. 
Ome 
Costa Rica | Colon Uncontrolled __- 
| Controlled _.- 
Cuba__._. | Peso... FMGo 50 
Ecuador | Sucre Central Bank (official 
Honduras Lempira Official ; 
Mexico | Peso 7p. eR 
Nicaragua | Cordoba Official... _- 
Curb wer 
Paraguay | Paper peso Official ___- 
Peru. _. | Sol Free 
Salvador | Colon... aa 
Uruguay | Peso. Controlled 
TRESS 
Venezuela __ | Bolivar Controlled - . - 
} FRR erotics 





| 
| 


Latest available quotation 








Average rate 
Approx- 
1941 | 1942 | Sent. oe 
} 1943 | equiva- | Date, 
(Annu- | (Annu: \(xfonth-| Rate | jent in | 1943 
) | » | dy) U. 8. 
currency 
3.73 3. 73 3. 73 3.73 $0. 2681 | Oct. 16 
4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 . 2364 Do 
4. 88 4.94 4.94 4.94 . 2024 Do 
oy RE 4.00 4.00 . 2500 Do 
43. 38 46. 46 42. 42 42.42 - 0236 | Oct. 26 
54. 02 49. 66 44. 50 44. 50 . 0225 Do 
16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 . 0606 | Oct. 15 
19.72 19. 64 19. 63 19. 63 . 0509 Do 
20. 68 20. 52 20. 30 20. 30 . 0493 Do 
19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 -0516 | Oct. 30 
25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 -0400 | Oct. 23 
31. 7 31. 75 31.7 31. 80 -0314 | Oct. 30 
31.15 31.13 31.00 31.00 . 0323 Do 
31.15 31.13 31.00 31.00 - 0823 Do 
31.35 31.13 31.00 31. 00 . 0323 Do 
231.15 31.13 31.00 31.00 . 0323 Do. 
1. 7 1.75 1.75 1.75 - 5714 | Oct. 23 
1, 76 1.76 1. 76 1.76 . 5682 Do. 
(’) (3) (4) (‘) (‘) Do. 
1. 86 1.77 1.75 1.75 . 5714 Do. 
5. 85 5.71 5. 63 "5.65 . 1770 | Oct. 30 
5. 62 5. 62 5. 4 5. 62 .1779 Do, 
. 98 1.00 1. 1.00 1.00 Oct. 23 
15. 00 14. 39 14.10 14.10 . 0709 | Sept. 30 
2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 . 4902 Do 
4. 86 4. 85 4. 85 4.85 . 2062 Do. 
5.00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 - 2000 | Oct. 30 
5. 93 oes 5.24 5. 25 . 1887 Do 
on 333. 00 333. 00 333. 00 . 0030 | Sept. 30 
6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 - 1538 | Oct. 30 
2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 . 4000 Do. 
1.90 1,90 1.90 1.90 . 5263 | Oct. 23 
2. 31 1. 90 1.90 1. 90 . 5263 Do. 
3. 26 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 Do. 
53.76 3. 45 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 Do. 




















1 Under law of October 6, 1942, the cruzeiro bécame the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. 
1942, exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


? Established March 25. 


’ For class 2 merchandise, 1.795; class 3, 1.87; class 4, 1.195. 
4 For class 2 merchandise, 1.765; class 3, 1.775; class 4, 1.785. 


5 July 24-December 31. 


NOTE. 
into Argentina. 


Since November 1, 


Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 





deposits to the north, and Brazilian coal, 
which has been found to have suitable 
coking qualities, will come from the 
Santa Catarina fields in southern Brazil. 
In both cases transportation will be an 
important factor. 

While Brazil has several small steel 
mills operating now in the State of Minas 
Gerais, their annual total output is lim- 
ited to about 200,000 tons of nonstruc- 
tural steel. Volta Redonda will provide 
the structural beams, tracks, and plates 
which Brazil needs. 


A Signal Opportunity 


The mill represents an opportunity 
for employing national raw materials 
and national labor, giving to Brazilian 
engineers more experience and knowl- 
edge of industrial questions. That is the 
view expressed by President Getulio Var- 
gas. Inspecting the plant a few months 
ago with Paraguay’s President Morinigo, 
the Brazilian Chief Executive praised the 
assistance of the United States in the 
project and added: “Volta Redonda will 
be a mark of our civilization, an example 


so convincing that it will banish all 
doubts and apprehensions about the fu- 
ture, instituting in our country a new 
standard of living and a new mentality.” 
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* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 








Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin 
November 13, 1943. 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price, $2.75 
a year. The November 13 issue contains 
these articles: 


SIGNATURE OF AGREEMENT FOR UNITED 
NATIONS RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 
ADMINISTRATION: 

Address by the President of the United 

States. 

List of Signers. 


THE TRIPARTITE CONFERENCE IN Moscow: 
REMARKS OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
Upon RETURN TO WASHINGTON: 


BOMBING OF THE VATICAN. 


EXCHANGE OF AMERICAN AND JAPANESE 
NATIONALS. 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE ON 
THE EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF THE PHILIPPINE COMMON- 
WEALTH. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE CONGRESS 
ON REVERSE LEND-LEASE AID TO THE 
UNITED STATES. 


NOTE FROM THE SPANISH GOVERNMENT 
REGARDING MESSAGE OF SPANISH FOREIGN 
MINISTER TO THE PHILIPPINE PUPPET 
GOVERNMENT. 


DOCUMENTS REGARDING THE BOMBING OF 
THE U.S. S. Tutuila ar CHUNGKING IN 
JULY 1941. 


DECISION TO SUPPRESS THE USE OF OPIUM 
IN BRITISH AND NETHERLANDS TERRI- 
TORIES IN THE FAR EAST. 


EcONOMIc COOPERATION WITH HAITI. 


DESIGNATION OF SPECIAL ADVISERS ON For- 
EIGN-PoLicy ASPECTS OF WARTIME 
EcoNoMIc ACTIVITIES (DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE). 


EMBASSY RANK FOR REPRESENTATION BE- 
TWEEN THF UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


Other Publications 


TWELFTH REPORT TO CONGRESS ON LEND- 
LEASE OPERATIONS—REVERSE LEND-LEASE 
AID FRoM THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF 
NaTions. Office of Lend-Lease Adminis- 
tration. 1943. 10 pp. 

Available from: Office of Lend-Lease 
Administration, Washington 25, D.C. 





FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


TERMINATION OF War _ CONTRACTS. 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 1943. 19 pp. Testimony of 
Chamber before House Committee on 
Military Affairs, October 25, 1943. 

Available gratis from: Finance Depart- 
ment, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington 6, D. C. 


FEDERAL TAXATION: TREASURY PROPOSALS 
FoR 1944. Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 1943. 62 pp. Testimony 
of the Chamber Committee on Federal 
Finance before Committee on Ways and 
Means, October 12, 1943. 

Available gratis from: Finance Depart- 
ment, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington 6, D. C. 


QUARTERLY BULLETIN OF CHINESE 
BIBLIOGRAPHY (ENGLISH EDITION). The 
Chinese-American Institute of Cultural 
Relations and The National Library 
of Peiping. 1943. New Series Vol. III, 
Nos. 1-2. 94 pp. Price, $1.50. In- 
cludes discussion of the progress of poli- 
tical reform in wartime China and in- 
dustrialization program for post-war 
China. Final section lists selected books 
and periodicals in Chinese and in 
Western languages, Government publi- 
cations, and new periodicals. 

Available from: Executive Offices of 
the American Council of Learned 
Societies, 1219 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


MopERN WorLD GeocrRaPHY. Earl C. 
Case and Daniel R. Bergsmark. 1943. 
756 pp. Price, $2.20. A political, social, 
and physical geography designed to tell 
the story of man and the resources 
available to him. Special attention is 
given to the United States, with other 
parts of the world treated in proportion 
to their economic importance to this 
country. Contains up-to-date statisti- 
cal data and tables. Illustrated with 
pictures, charts, and maps, including a 
new air-age map. 

Available from: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
333 West Lake Street, Chicago, Il. 


THE MAR YEAR BooOK—RIVER PLATE 
SHIPPING MANUAL, 1943-1944. Editorial 
Mar. 1943. 12th annual ed. 415 pp. 
Price, $3.50. Covers shipping regula- 
tions and all maritime matters including 
charges and tariffs at all Argentine and 
Uruguayan ports. 

Available from: B. H. Porson, Repre- 
sentative, 21-24 State Street, New York, 
x. Z. 


THE DaNuBE BASIN AND THE GERMAN 
Economic SPHERE. Antonin Basch. 1943. 
293 pp. Price, $3.50. An analysis of the 
Danubian economy, with particular em- 
phasis on the period since 1931. Answers 
such questions as: How can the back- 
ward sections of Central and Southeast- 
ern Europe be integrated with the rest of 
the European economy? How can these 
last potential economic reserves of Eu- 
rope be developed? What place will 
Germany have in this development, and 
how can she be prevented from again 
attaining economic ascendency, with all 
its political consequences? Points out 
that the solution of the basic difficulties 
of the Danube Basin could not be found 
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Lieut. Col. Macedo Soares e Silva 
(“Volta Redonda”) .—ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY regrets that details as to the 
career of this distinguished Brazilian are 
not at this time available in the United 
States. 


Catherine B. Welch (“Chile Looks 
Toward Bigger Coal Output’) studied at 
George Washington University and the 
University of Illinois; received an A. B., 
majoring in Romance Languages with a 
minor in English. Served as Research 
Clerk in the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce; as Assistant for Con- 
trol, Compliance Division, N. R. A.; as 
Administrative Assistant, Urban Study 
of Consumer Purchases; and as Exemp- 
tions Examiner, Wages and Hours Di- 
vision, Department of Labor. Returned 
to Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce in March 1942 as Business Assist- 
ant in the Industrial Proiects Unit. 





in Germany’s “new order,” but requires 
world study. 

Available from: Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 17, N. Y. 


WorRLD NEEDs FoR U.S. Foop AND FIBER. 
John D. Black. 1943. Planning Pam- 
phlets Nos. 25 and 26. 71 pp. Price, 50 
cents. An analysis of the world’s needs 
for food and fiber of agricultural origin 
and the part to be played by the United 
States in supplying them during the war 
years, in the transition period of demo- 
bilization and conversion in this country 
and relief and rehabilitation in other 
countries, and in the first years follow- 
ing complete transition. 

Available from: National Planning As- 
sociation, 800 21st Street NW., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


Post-WaR PLANS OF THE UNITED Na- 
TIONS. Lewis L. Lorwin. 1943. 319 pp. 
Price, $2.50. A survey and summary of 
proposals and programs for reconstruc- 
tion promulgated by the various United 
Nations. Separate sections are devoted 
to the United States, Great Britain, the 
Soviet Union, China, Canada, Australia, 
Latin America, India, New Zealand, Gov- 
ernments-in-Exile, and others. Plans 
discussed include those of government 
agencies, labor organizations, and busi- 
ness and social-welfare groups of each 
nation. 

Available from: The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, 330 West 42d Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. 





There were 65 telegraph offices in op- 
eration in the Philippine Islands in July, 
the Japanese claim. Service with Thai- 
land had also been reestablished. Tel- 
ephone systems were reported to be 
functioning in 31 cities in the Philip- 
pines. 
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$1.75 
per year 





URVEY OF 


CURRENT 
BUSINESS 


THIS AUTHORITATIVE MONTHLY PERIODICAL 
makes easily available to businessmen over 2,200 com- 
prehensive facts about production, stocks, orders, prices, 
sales, shipments, etc.,of the industries of the United States 
by means of text, tables, charts, and index numbers. 


A sample copy will be sent, on request to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 





$1.75 per year, from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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